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D. Appleton & Co.’s New: Books 


= es 
The Beginnings of Writing 
By WALTER J. HorrMAN, M.D., of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, A new volume in the Anthro- 
pological Series, edited by Prof. FRED- 
ERICK STARR. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 

Professor Hoffman, one of the most successful 
workers in the field of American ethnology, presents 
the first steps in the development of writing from 
tangible reminders like quipus and wampum belts, 
through picture writing to phonetic writing with an 
alphabet. These first steps are described especially 
as they are shown among North American tribes. 
Our native peoples made much use of reminders ; 
they drew truly expressive pictures; they developed 
complicated systems of pictography; and some 
peoples of Mexico and Central America were passing 
from the use of ideograms to phonograms. This 
transition period is most interesting. In clear and 
popular language Professor Hoffman sets forth the 
latest results of scientific study, and his references 
are illustrated with many heipful pictures. 


The Psychology of Number 


And its Applications to Methods of Teaching 
Arithmetic. By JAMES A. MCLELLAN, 
A.M., LL.D., Principal of the Ontario 
School of Pedagogy, Toronto, and JOHN 
Dewey, Ph.D., Head Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Chicago. 
International Education Series, Vol. 33. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

It is believed that-this work will supply a special 
want. There is no subject taught in the elementary 
schools that taxes the teacher’s resources as to 
methods and devices to a greater extent than arith- 
metic, and none that is more dangerous to the pupil 
in the way of deadening his mind and arresting its 
development, if bad methods are used. The authors 
of this book have presented in an admirable manner 
the psychological view of number, and shown its 
applications to the correct methods of teaching the 
several arithmetical processes. 


Scylla or Charybdis? 


A NoveL. By RHODA BROUGHTON, author 


of “Nancy,” “A Beginner,” etc. No. 
177, Town and Country Library. 1r2mo. 


Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The new story by this popular author will be found 
full of human interest, agreeable and entertaining. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FirrH AvE.,, NEw York 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and personal direction in the study of 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 





English Puritanism and 
are as follows: No. 58, 


Straffor 





e Commonwealth. They are numbered 
Hooper’s Letters to es 59, Sir 
Sei oa for Socrates ; ?? 60, Shi 
62, Cromwell’s Second 
64, Sir Henry Vane’s Defence. 
All leaflets contain full historical and bibliographical: notes. 
copy; $4.00a hundred. Send for complete list. 


Diréctors of Old South Work, Old South Meeting House, Boston 


Old South Leaflets on Puritanism 


Seven new leaflets have ips 


st been added to the Old South series, all seeing to 
ae 0 San ’s 


ts; 61, Pym’s Speech against 


money Pa 
ilton’ 3° * Free Commonwenith ; be 


peech ; 63, 


Price, 5 cents a 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Responsive 
Readings 


SELECTED FROM THE BIBLE AND 


ARRANGED UNDER SUBJECTS 
FOR USE IN COMMON WORSHIP 


By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 


Pastor of the Brick Church in New Vork ; Preacher 
to Harvard University, 1890-1892 ; Lyman 
Beecher Lecturer at Yale. 


12mo. Cloth, 317 pages. Price, 85 cents. 


This book, which was originally prepared by request 
for the Chapel of Harvard University, where it is now 
in use, has been carefully revised and enlarged. 

It will be found especially adapted for use in those 
churches which desire a responsive reading of moderate 
length and in harmony with the rest of the service. 

The selection and arr t of the 1 are the 
result of years of experience and study, and have been 
made with the purpose of meeting certain practical 
needs of common worship. 

Before the book was out of press a thousand copies 
were ordered by the Old South Church of Boston. 





A copy of this book sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of price. 
For special terms address the publishers, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Golden Sheaves, AScrrice of Song and 


Readings for Harvest 

Festivals and Thanksgiving. Price, Scents per copy. 
A new 

Royal Organ Method. 4.2°.00¢7 

od for the parlor organ, prepared by a thoroughly 

competent organist. A large variety of the best ‘senna 


carefully arranged for the organ. 


rice, $2.00. 


Branzoli’s Mandolin Method. 


An elegant edition of this celebrated work, printed 
complete from the original Italian work. Other Amer- 
ican editions are abridged. Price, $2.00. 


Nos. 1 to6, Complete. 
Gospel Hy H ymns, Music edition, - , $1.18 
by mail. Words only,small type, 12 cts by mail. Words 


pe Fy large type, Boards, 30 cents by mail. 


f 
Model Music Course {3 3biig Shoo. 
books of the series are now ready: ey A 25 c.), First 
Reader (30c), Second Reader (30c), Third Reader (30c). 
Circulars and specimen pages Free. 


The Musical Visitor commencizs with 


September num- 
ber, will contain Songs and Piano Music instead of 
Anthems and Organ 


usic. Price, 15 cents. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





THE MAN WHO SPOILED THE MUSIC 


By Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. Arranged as a Service 
of Seng for Temperance Societies. Young People’s Meet- 
ings, etc. Price, 12 cts. each; 's. each ; $1. 20 per dozen. 


MISSIONARY SON SONG SERVICE 
with Responsive py ry Readings. Sets, each ; 50 cts. 
ber dozen, by mail ; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN co. 
76 East 9th St., New York. | 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





FOR 4 SERMONS 


Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 

4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. 

() The Newspaper Sermon Associ- 

ation (non-profit-making and labor- 

ing to inspire tight living) offers 

$200, $150, $100, and $50, respect- 

ively, for the 4 best short, non-sectarian sermons, written 

especially for five million Sunday newspaper readers—a 

vast cathedral in which the sermon rather than the repu- 

tation commands an audience. To be published over 

signature. MS. must be received by Nov.1. For full 

particulars address immediately NEwspAPER SERMON 
ASSOCIATION, 13 School St., Boston. 





AM. S.S. UNION 2: 210% 


Books, Guernsey Series, People’s mm... Sais 


720 Constable B'ld’g, Il] Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
T H E H Al R aah Wier Fails 0 or sf turns 


Grey, and the Remedy. oo Prot ti ER. 
Ww. E. 1 hey St x hula. 
** Every one should Ae fae fittle book.” —A a 





.A’ Novel. 





NEW BOOKS 


Echoes of the Playhouse 


Reminiscences of Some of the Past Glories of 
the English Stage. By EDWARD ROoBINs, 
Jr. With 16 illustrations from contempo- 
rary prints, portraits, etc. I2mo, orna- 
mental buckram cloth, $2.00. 


This work will interest every one who has made a study 
or amusement of English dramatic history. For all those 
who delight in such names as Garrick, Mrs. Clive, Colly 
Cibber, Mrs. Abington, Nell Gwynne, etc., etc. ., the 
work will be a source of lasting amusement. 


Elizabeth’s Pretenders 


A Novel. By HAMILTON AIDE, author of 
“ Ria,” “Poet and Peer,” “A Voyage of 
Discovery,” etc. (No. 10 in the Hudson 
Library.) 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 5o0c. 


“* Here isa story to be confidently recommended to the 
novel-reader with a grain of sense. There is good stuff 
in it, much observation of present-day character, and 
lively incidents. . . . It isa novel of character, of uncom- 
mon power and interest, wholesome, humorous, and 
sensible in every chapter.” —Bookman. 


At Odds 


A Novel. By the BARONESS TAUTPHGUS. 
Waldering Edition. Uniform in general 
style with “The Initials.” Two volumes, 
16mo, gilt top, in box, $2.50. 

A new and: sentiabie nae of this standard novel, uni- 


form with the other a ar works of fiction which th the 
publishers have issued under the title of ‘* Famous 


ovels 
7: 
Her Majesty 
By ELIzABETH K. TOMPKINS. 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“DROCH,” writing in * Life,” says of it: “It is 
written with a charming style, with grace and ease and 
very pretty unexpected turns of expression. Moreover, 
there is a gentle and pervasive sense of spamer that makes 
it real, human, and sympathetic. . It has the good tor- 
tune to be written with intelligent: skill, 1t sparkles with 
delicious fancy, and it is a clean- minded love- -story that 
is neither pru ish nor stupidly Philistine.” 


God Forsaken 


By FREDERIC BRETON, author of 
“A Heroine in Homespun,” etc. (No. IX. 
in the Hudson Library.) 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


‘** The author has shown that it is possible for the mod- 
ern novelist to present a realistic study of feminine char- 
acter unbiased either by frivolity or cyniciom, ere is 
about the book a beauty of tone which renders it well 
worth reading. He handles his theme in this powerful 
story with freshness and unfailing delicacy.”—7he Lon- 

lon Speaker. 


An Unlessoned Girl 


A Story for Girls. By ELIZABETH KNIGHT 
TOMPKINS, author of “Her Majesty.” 
With frontispiece, 8vo, $1.25. 


A delightful stor ry of a _girl’s school life in New York, 
pn ke ina et and graphic way, by the author of ** Her 
ajes 


12mo, cloth, 


pe mail prepaid, on receipt of price. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers 
27 West 23d Street, New York 








“SILENT EVANGELISM. 


An UP-TO- DATE METHOD by which all Christians, 
regardless of age, sex or creed (even the 
timid and busy) may win souls. = 

REV. JOSEPH COOK says:—‘Silent Evangelism is wise, 


timely, and strategic.’? Endorsed by the Religious Press of 
America. Send at once for descriptive booklet. 


Address SILENT EVANGELISM ASSOCIATION, 
(Inter-denominational.) 5 Canal St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s, 3 East 14th Street. N. ¥. 


Miss Annie Brown Boarding and Day 


School tor Girls.— 
ph py , pre 5 i and qrademic Copastinents. Prepa- 
ration for Te cial courses. tober 3d. 

5-717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 














NE yo Ay a eee 120 Feqed- 
venin, ept., Co 
« wig mi Methoa - Of inntreaiien. Pe oo of 
LL.B, after 2 years’ course. Annual fee ddress 
GEORGE C ASE, Dean. 





University Grammar School 52 West s6t st. 


foth year arding and Day pupils. Classical. ‘Scien- 
tific, and Commercial Courses. Send for catalogue. 
JONATHAN DICKINSON, Jr., A.B., Principal. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


Reopens | RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
October ad, 85th and 86th Streets, New York 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Normal, Professional, and Special Training in the various 
branches of Applied Art, Literature, Science, and Mechanics, and 


carried on under the oe 
tic Art, Domestic Science, 
garten, Library, and Museum. 


departments : 
cience and Technology, Kinder- 


Fine Arts, Domes- 


The Manual Training High 


School offers a Four Years’ Course for both sexes, in preparation 
for College, or for the advanced work of the other departments. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 





Connecticut 


Massachusetts 





WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
R Sept. 26th 
COPEnS SEP 2H TS SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





The Misses Graham 


BoARDING AND Day Scuoor By | Gris (established 
1816). Atnew location Oct.2. 176 West 72d Street, 
Sherman Square, New York. 


Successors to -~ 
Misses Green 





The Misses Grinnell’s P4¥ SCHOOL 


22 East 54th St.—Primary, Academic, and College- 
Preparatory Departments, Oct. 3. Kindergarten, Oct. 14. 


EACHERS COLLEGE Morningside 


York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 
general teachers ‘and specialists: manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English, form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy 
Degrees given by’ Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information, ‘Teachers College 


nform 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL Repose 


Boys prepared for College, Scientific School, 163 " for 
Business. mary department. Well-equipped Gym- 
nasium, nay ar October st. 


L. C. Mycatt, Head Master. 
241-243 WEST SEVENTY-SEVENTH ST., N.Y. 


N.Y.U. Evening Law Schoo), OentOne 
Law School 


I, 795. . after three 
ears. Weal courses. 
AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean. 
Address for catalogue, REGISTRAR, University, 
WwW ashington Square, Fast,o 
Vice Dean. CLAKENCE D. ASHLEY, 
207 Broadway, N. Y. City. 














Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


MISS M. E. RAYSON, B.A. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ns October’; 1st. on 

classes. College preparation. Boarding and day pupils. 
176 West 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 








43 West 47th St., New York 
MISS WHITON AND MISS BANGS 


—English and Classical Samed, Native teachers in 
Modern Languages. Certificate admits to Smith, V: 
pec 





assar, 
and Wellesley. ial care in home and school given 
to little girls. Gymnasium. 
California 





Pe Cottexe COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 
College courses leading to degrees of B.A., 
grees recognized by University. of California 
bo other similar graduate schools ate Gos miles 
poi Los Angeles. lemic course reparatory 
school preparing for all Ciafitutions connected with the 
College. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 





Connecticut 





DABIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
every facility for some, education, and | Coneaing. with the 
sis ofa apis casant country hom 
. Med. Supt. ’ formerly Clinical 
Ass’t veces SChool f for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lira Kinprep. Principal. 





ry § ELD ACADEMY.—HOME SCHOOL 
FOR BUYS, Fits for business or college. Genuine 
home ; ; individual teaching ; healthful ; 


ul; somiles trom New 
ork. Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


HARTFORD * —“4,Yeur opens 
+» THEOLOGICAL ‘* 
HARTFORD, CONN, SEMINARY 











RIVATE INSTRUCTION tor College or Busi- 
Rev. J. C. Wyckorr, 65 Grove St., 

New Haven, Conn. Refers to Prest. Pation, Princeton, 
N.J.; Prest. Dwight,Yale University, New Haven,Conn. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN.—24th year. Primary Interme- 

diate, and College Preparatory courses. \ en Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 

cananes. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 








STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS CATHERINE AIKEN’S 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Pupils trained to concentrate Attention and cultivate 
Memory. Prepares fur College. 





A Home School for Girls 
Stamford, Connecticut 
For circulars address Miss Low or Miss Heywoop. 





District of Columbia 


CORNER M & ELEVENTH STS., N.W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mount Vernon Seminary 


English, French, and German Boarding and 
Day School for young ladies and little girls. 
OPENS OCTOBER ist 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, Principal. 











Germany 
BERLIN W. scménteteecvedis 


a first-class Boarding- 
School. Situation healthy. Every facility is given to the 
acquirement of German, French, Music, and Painting. 
Apply for prospectuses and references to the Lady Prin- 
cipal— Mrs. GROSCHKE, Kleist Str. 11/12. 





Illinois 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
Mrs. J. N. Crouse, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
rector. Principal. 
COLLEGE REOPENS SEPT. 30 

In addition to the regular work of the College, which 
includes the preparing. of qadente for Kindergartners, 
Supervisors, and Training Teachers, special instruction 
is given in adapting Kin ergarten principles to Primary 
work. and in the right use of Kindergarten materials in 
primary grades. Canunentiee 4 Mothers, Oct. 23d, 24th, 
and 2sth. Send for curriculum 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 
10 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 








Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


Established in 1828 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business, and for college. 
Special students received into all regular classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labo= 
ratory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Upper 
classes begin Sept..18. 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston 














The Leading Conservatory of America 

Cart Fag.rten, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée- 














annie giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 








MAsSACHUSETTS, Boston, 319 Marlborough St. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Advanced courses in Languages, Literature, History, 
History of Art, Music, and English Composition. 
pnciont: s certificate admits to Smith, ellesley, and 

assar Colleges. Mrs. S. H. Haves. 





ISS Ht LOISE E. HERSEY, 25 Chestnut 

Street, Boston, has enlarged the accommoda- 

tions of her School for Girls, and has vacancies for four 

house pupils. No student will be admitted without a 
personal interview. Circulars on application. 





Lowell, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Strongly in- 
dorsed by Gov. Greenhalge, Rev. George Batchelor, 
Archdeacon Chambré, Mr. George I. Aldrich, and 


others. Angiy om outy. 
P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 





MAGNOLIA TERRACE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Home and Day School for Girls. Jonn McDurrte, Ph.D 


Miss Kimball's School for Girls ¥ grees 


nen poopesetion for College. ele. Aca. 
demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular- 








Michigan 





ETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 73 
Stimson Place, Detroit. Mich.—Fighteenth 
year opens me 8th, 1895. Twenty-five received 
in the school-family. Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Wellesley, and the University of Michigan. 
Etta M. LiccettT, A.B., 
} wr hed. M. Liccett. Associate Prin. 





New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY ‘¢w London, XS 


$250 a Year. 
Co-educational. 43d Year. Health an Education in a 
beautiful New England town. Five complete courses 
of study. Fine gymnasium. A College Course for 
Young Womeo. Steam heat in all the buildings. 
Send tor Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 





. BH. 
ear 





New Jersey 


IVY HAL 


for Young Ladies. 
lished 1861. 





BRIDGETON, NEW 
JMKRSEY.— Home and 
College-preparatory School 
Certificate admits to Smith. Estab- 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


Collegiate School for Girls 


ENGLEWOOD, aun Collegi ete neds cial courses 
of study. AROLINE M. GERRISH, Prin. 








Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss CreicuTon, Miss Farrar. 





Boys and Young Men 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


(Among the Pines.) 
Prepares for teollege, scientific schools, or egingss. 
JAM MOREY, A.M.. cipal, 
Lakewood. N. J. 





(For other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 
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New Jersey 





MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Morristown, New Jersey, reopens September 25th 
Nearness to. New York affords s apeees cial pavantares 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and_ Baltimore 
College. Music and art. Resident native French and 
German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700. 





For Young Ladies.—Country. 


HE M'ISSES HICKOCK’S | Somees FOR 

GIRLS, Morristown, N.J.—C ap | connected 

with New York City College Preparatory and Academic 

courses; exceptional opportunities in the Languages, 
Music, and Art. Refers to prominent educators. 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


Academic and colle reparatory departments. Spe- 
cial courses. 54 Par! rik Place. Newark, N. J. 


BEST EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 


WITH 


HOME CARE AND COMFORT 


12 boarding pupils; resident French and music-teach- 
ers. College preparation, 14 miles from New York; 
city advantages. 

SPECIAL SUCCESS WITH DELICATE GIRLS 
Send for catalogue. 
MRS. J. V. N. DORR, 
Mountain Station. URANGE, N. J. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Philad’a, Balt., and Wash’n 
Bothsexes. 56th year. Healthful. Beautiful. 18teach: 
ers, 12 courses. Cost moderate. For beautifully iilus- 
trated catalogue address 


THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 














er oe ee N.J.—Rockview Home School; 
girls and boys, 4to 12 years, receive refined Chris- 
tian home influence ; thorough instruction in kindergar- 
ten, aber: hea and intermediate departments for /zmzted 
— er; healthful and central location; reopens Sept. 
18th, The Misses PECK, Pancake 


Psaje™ The Princeton Preparatory School 


$300.00. 





Bi les ens Sept. nquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Presi ent Patton, ‘a Princeton College, or to 
INE, Head Master. 





New Jersey, Summit. 


‘The Kent Place School for Girls 


All departments. Advantages of New York. Home 
gomnforts ~~ boarding bpp is. Principal, Miss Watts 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co., 
Hamilton wW. Mabie, President. 





QUMMrIT ACADEMY, Summit, N.J. for Boys. 

len resident pupils. Home comforts and refinements 
combined with strict discipline. Instruction adapted to 
individual needs. James HEArp, A.M., Pri 


New York 


New York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue. 


BROOKLYN HILL INSTITUTE 


Mrs. C. P. Lang and Miss Gorvan’s Home School for 
gris, Day. School for girls and boys. Kindergarten. 
nducted by BENJAMIN BLAKE Ho.mgs,A.B.( Harvard). 


ITHACA. « THE BIRCHES” 


Little girls from 7 to 14 years. A home school amid 
the beautiful scenery surrounding Cornell University. 
Education of the individual ante ly planned. Number 
limited. Fer circular addre 

Mrs. Prof. A. N. ‘PRENTISS, M.S., M.D: 


ROCKLAND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
NYACK-ON-HUDSON, near N. Y. 
A High- -Grade School for Boys and Young Men; $300 


only; home spemgemente throughout. Our stable of 
horses and ponies for sqcvention is an attraction. It will 


pay to send for our cata WILSON. AM., Pri 1 
rincipa’ 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Ac and B y% i. Army officer 
detailed at eerven! by Secretary of W 
Joseru B. Bisper, A.M., Principal, An N.Y. 


ncipal. 























Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA; Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIEN’S School for Girls. 
aratory to Brin MawrCollege. Within five years 
more t pe fosty ty punt have entered Bryn Mawr Colle 
from this sch ‘ erties cate admits to Vassar, Smith, 
and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and Co 
, tee i Ke Eighth year opens = = 
For circ 


Miss PLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ®FYN,MAwR, 


A college for women. Offers undergraduate and grad- 
uate instruction. Awards annually two kuropean Fel- 
lowships (value $525), seven Graduate Schokarenps (va (value 
$200 to $300), and nine Resident Graduate dows? ips 
$00}, in Greek, Latin, English, German, and 

tonic Philology, Romance Languages, Histo 

cal Science, aremnatics. Cyemists ,and Biology. Com- 
petition open till i isth “unde duate and 
graduate courses in these epartments —_ in Nak ng on 

and Physics. Courses in Archzology — Geology, and 
graduate courses in Semitic Language For general 
programme or graduate pamphlet, ad: a as above. 
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“SURTH AVE. 


Successors roAT Stewart & Co. 
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ONE OF THE MORNING SIGHTS 


of the city ts the bustle of delivery wagons around 


our store. 
ts the inspiring one. 


They're at tt all day, to be sure, but the morning view 
You'd think all New York and the country 


round about were to be supplied from this grand caravan of wagons. 


A good share of both are. 
FASHIONABLE FURS 


Just a few hints of what we are doing in our Fur 
Dept. 

Fine black French Coney Capes, 30 in. deep. 100- 
in. sweep, $10 50; the $15 kind. 

Finest Canadian Seal Capes, 30 in. deep, 100-in. 
sweep, $15; the $20 kind. 

Fine black Astrakhan Capes, guaranteed whale 
skins, 30 in. deep, 100-in. sweep, $21; you’d pay 
$30 elsewhere. 

Natty Brook Mink Scarfs, 75c; $1.50 anywhere 
else. 


RAW SILK STILL HIGHER 


So are the woven Silks. Your fortune is to find a 
merchant who was forethoughtful enough to gather 
a stock when prices were low and who is libera] 
enough to let you have the goods without extra 
profit. Nothing like the silk selling we did here last 
week. We're ready with newer goods for greater 
results this week. 

Those pure dye Black Silks—Taffetas, Gros 

Grains. Satin Duchesse, Failles, Peau de Soies, 
etc., are still in grand supply. 


Every day the shares grow bigger. 


Here are also exclusive lines of black Brocade 
Satins and Gros Grains, 20 in., many designs, 
75c, usually $1; same, 22 in., new and exclusive, 
95c instead of $1.25. In every way as cheap 
accordingly are the lines at $1.25, $1.50. $1.75 
to $3. Mostly designed to our own order. 

New Black Moire Antiques for capes, 95¢ to 
$3.50. A long counter is filled with manufac- 
turers’ ends and dress lengths of fine black silks 
much under price. 


COLORED, TOO 


Fancy Taffetas at 58c. 

New Taffetas in cannele stripes, brocades, change- 
able and chameleon effects, street and evening 
shades, at 95c ; the usual $1.25 grades. J 

Fancy Crepes and Crepons for evening wear. 68¢ 
to $1.50. 

Velvets are just as unusual as the silks. More 
than 50 shades 19 in. silk-faced colored velvets at 
95c. You expect to pay $125. Almost every 
known shade in the $1.50 and $2 grade. Velour 
du Nord, 32 in., perfect black, for capes, $2.50 
to $4.50. 





Don’t Blow 


Out Your Lamp 


use the EAGLE BURNERS with 
BOLAND AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER 


No smoke. No odor. 
No danger. Turn out 
the lamp as you turn out 
the gas. Saves oil. Pre- 
vents wick from crust- 
ing. Costs just the same 
as any other good burner. 
Ask your dealer for it, 
or we will send postpaid 
on receipt of price. 

Size A, or No. 1, 15c.; 
B, or No. 2, 20c.; D, or 
No. 3, 25¢. 

Send for our little 
booklet, Don’t Blow. aS 
It tells all about it. ee 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO. 
Room 417, Industrial Building 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

000 


LAWN PS VARIETIES 


You should see theimprovements (our patents) inLamps 


"THE MILLER” is the best lamp made 


Over one hundred thousand have been sold. If not for 
sale by yonr dealer, come to our store, or write for 
catalogue and order by mail. 


Established 154.) EDWARD MILLER & Co. 


Manufacturers. § 


28 po 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York 
°#™ For cool weather buy a ‘‘ Miller” Oil Heater. 
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Back, John, 
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Send for sampies, showing labels wt material. 


tothe S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y 


+*+S.H.&.M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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DECORATIVE, DURABLE 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 





Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School, for girls. 30th year opens Sept. 
25th. Academical and college preparatory courses. For 
circular address Mrs. THEODORA B. RicHarps, Principal. 

Miss SARA Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOUL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. 9 werk! in English, 
Science, Classics, Music. and Art. 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B 
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AST week the Cotton States’ Exposition at 
Atlanta was opened with appropriate 
ceremonies. The Government exhibits are 
interesting ; the Machinery, Woman’s, 
Agriculture, Electricity, Transportation, 
Mineral, Forestry, Fine Arts, and other 

buildings embrace collections the sight of which would repay 

the journey to Atlanta from any part of the country. Some of 
the State buildings are even more attractive than those at 

Chicago ; it may be noted that the finest of them comes from a 

Northern State. An exhibit which will attract universal inter- 

est is that made by the colored people in their own building. 

Perhaps the first Southerner to make known in the North 

the enlightened spirit of the New South was the late Henry 

Grady—of whose loyalty and energy this Exposition is a 

fitting memorial. No more striking indication of that spirit 

could there be than in the opportunity offered by the 
directors to Mr. Booker T, Washington (a negro, and the 

Superintendent of the Tuskegee Institute) to make an ad- 

dress on behalf of hisrace. By this invitation the directors 

took a commendable step in the settlement of a vexed 
problem—one in strong contrast to that now being taken in 

South Carolina. The electric spark from President Cleve- 

land’s home in Massachusetts starting the machinery of a 

fair in Georgia may be significant of our commercial unity ; 

this broad-minded conduct of the fair itself, however, 
signifies not only renewed prosperity, but also, what is of 
far more account, National solidarity. The Outlook will 
report the progress of the Exposition in later issues. 
Senator Gordon wisely said last week, at the dedication 
of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military 
Park, that the preservation of war memories did not mean 
the perpetuation of war passions. The new Park itself, 
the universal interest, North and South alike, in its dedi- 
cation, and the warm expression of fraternal patriotism in 
the many addresses of the speakers from both sections of 
the country, all prove the truth of Senator Gordon’s re- 
mark, The Vice-President of the United States, several 
members of the Cabinet, fourteen Governors of States, 
numerous distinguished generals of both armies, veteran 
soldiers in thousands, and civilians in tens of thousands, 
joined in the significant and interesting exercises commem- 
orating the great battles thirty-two years ago in the same 
week of September when Rosecrans and Thomas met 

Bragg and Hood and Longstreet, and of the later battles 

when General Hooker’s forces fought their way into the 

clouds on Lookout Mountain. The speeches of Senator 

Palmer, of Illinois, General Gordon, of Georgia, General 

O. O. Howard, and General Longstreet were all in the 

best of taste, and were not only eloquent, but strong and 














sensible. General Rosecrans’s absence, which was greatly 
regretted, was made necessary through age and infirmity. 
The Park itself is a splendid outcome of long planning and 
preparation. Its construction was authorized by Congress 
five years ago, and since 1890 the United States has ex- 
pended about three-quarters of a million dollars on the 
work, while the various State governments have furnished 
about half a million dollars more. About ten square miles 
are inclosed, of which five-sixths are forest-land. Through 
this runs a broad roadway twenty miles long. Several 
hundred tablets, each containing from two to four hundred 
words of descriptive text, mark the positions of army héad- 
quarters, and the positions taken successively by the corps, 
divisions, and brigades of the two armies in the six battles 
fought in September and November, 1863, in the Chicka- 
mauga and Chattanooga campaigns. Five ebservation 
towers give fine bird’s-eye views of the battle-fields. In 
every way the Military Park will be, when fully completed, 
both picturesque to the eye and historically valuable. 


& 


Dr. Parkhurst has arrived in New York City, and, if we 
may judge from the interviews published in the daily press, 
has brought with him a great stock of vigor for the fall 
and winter campaign. After reading interviews with lead- 
ing politicians, Democratic and Republican, whose only 
consideration respecting political principles is as to what 
kind of utterance will catch the greatest number of votes, it is 
refreshing to read Dr. Parkhurst’s utterances, whose only 
consideration appears to be as to what is inherently just and--- 
true. We cut from the “ Evening Post” its report of Dr. 
Parkhurst’s programme; it is a pity that he could not have 
been intrusted with the duty of drafting the Republican 
platform : 

“The second defeat and utter annihilation of Tammany, that being 
an essential step to the complete overthrow of bossism, which is’ the 
ultimate aim. The demand for a police reorganization bill, that being 
necessary for the thorough reformation of the Police Department. 
Local option in excise matters, and the postponement of the Sunday- 
closing issue for local settlement when the groundwork vf honest 
municipal, township, and village government is established. The 
honest, even, and regular enforcement of laws, and the approval by 
the community of honesty in office in the persons of the Police Com- 
missioners.” 

This is thoroughly statesmanlike, because it places moral 
principles in their right proportions and in their right 
order. First is the question, Shall the laws be enforced? 
Second, Who shall make the laws ? Third, What shall they 
be? It is idle to enact good laws if they are not to be 
enforced, or to propose good laws without knowing who is 
to enact them. It is the duty of the people of this State 
this fall first to declare that al] laws must and shall be 
maintained. Then comes the question whether the liquor 
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laws shall be enacted by the Legislature for the entire 
State, or by each city, town, or ward for itself. Last of all 
is the question what the laws shall be. So long as so 
prominent a politician as Governor Hill insists that certain 
laws are enacted only to be disregarded at the pleasure of 
the executive, all other issues should be postponed until 
that one is settled—until this new form of Anarchism is 


repudiated, either by the Democratic party in convention, ' 


as it has already bcen repudiated by the Republican party, 
or by the people a the polls. 
& 

In contrast with: Dr. Parkhurst’s programme, the fatuity 
of the men who assumed to control the Republican Con- 
vention of the State of New York last week is inexplicable 
to one who has any faith in political principles. A Demo- 
cratic Legislature had passed a law prohibiting the sale of 
liquor on Sunday, except in restaurants and hotels. A 
Democratic administration in New York City had enforced 
this law against the saloons which refused to pay black- 
mail, and had connived at all violations of the law by those 
who did not refuse. These facts were not only notorious, 
they were judicially proved. A Republican was then 
elected Mayor, and for the non-partisan Police Commission 
which he appointed, the Republican party was politically 
responsible. This Police Commission gave notice that the 
laws would be faithfully and equally enforced, and so effect- 
ually did they fulfill this pledge that the liquor-dealers 
publicly surrendered, paid the fines adjudged against 
them, pledged themselves to obey the law, and declared 
that any lawbreaking liquor-dealer, so far from having their 
support, should be expelled from their association. Then 
it was that a prominent Democratic leader, coming to 
the front, presented an issue which the Republican leaders, 
if they had possessed ordinary political intelligence, to say 
nothing of virtue, should have been quick to perceive 
and eager to accept. Senator Hill declared that the Police 
Commissioners ought not to enforce the law, and the one 
argument he offered in support of this position was the 
assertion that local public sentiment disliked the law. 
The Republican State Convention, if Mr. Platt and his 
allies could have had their way, would have passed by this 
extraordinary claim in silence. Whether this course was 
due to the fact that Mr. Platt prefers the defeat of the 
Republican party to a victory which would enhance the 
credit of Mayor Strong and Mr. Roosevelt, or to a general 
moral incapacity to perceive a moral issue, or to the politi- 
cal cowardice which seeks to evade issues instead of meeting 
them, we cannot tell. Fortunately, the Republican Con- 
vention was saved from the disgrace which Mr. Platt would 
have put upon it. Ex-Senator Warner Miller is too influ- 
ential to be ignored, and proved himself too courageous to 
be cowed. He demanded a hearing, it was accorded to 
him, and the sentiment of the Convention was so clearly 
with him that the Committee on Resolutions was compelled 
to add to its platform the following resolution: “ Resolved, 
That we fayor the maintenance of the Sunday laws in the 
interest of labor and morality.”’ Brief as this resolution is, 
its passage by the Convention, in spite of the endeavor of 
Mr. Platt and his Committee to prevent its presentation 
and consideration, makes it sufficiently significant, and 
commits the Republican party for this campaign to two 
fundamental principles: first, that the laws upon the 
statute-book should be maintained and enforced by those 
in authority ; and, second, that the principle of recognizing 
and protecting Sunday as a day of rest by a legislative 
enactment is inherently just andsound. The issue between 
the two parties will not be formed until the Democratic 
party has officially spoken at its Convention now being 
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held at Syracuse. When that issue is formed, we shall ex- 
press in unmistakable terms our convictions respecting it. 


& 


The annual meeting of the National Prison Association, 
held in Denver, Colo., last week, was generally regarded 
as one of the best meetings for many years. It is inter- 
esting to note how by degrees the tendency to study prison 
affairs from the preventive side gains ground. The war- 
dens of the country, taken as a body, are now high-minded 
and able men. If they were only let alone to carry on 
their excellent measures, the results would be only benefi- 
cial, But the Juggernaut of politics is sure to crush out 
one after another, filling place after place with new and 
inexperienced men. Colorado, for instance, during the 
last nine years has had five different wardens. No busi- 
ness establishment controlling fifty men could stand such 
changes—how much less a prison having six or eight hun- 
dred men under its charge! The labor problem, ever old 
and ever new, appeared in many phases at the Congress. 
There is absolute unanimity as to the hopelessness of 
doing good prison work without industries, but there was 
great diversity of opinion as to the best method of con- 
ducting them. All shades of experience and belief mani- 
fested themselves, from that of the Southern warden who 
believed that a prison should be self-supporting, and whose 
own institution costs his State no money, up to that of 
Mr. Brockway, of Elmira, who believes that the question 
of cost should not enter in, but that the industries employed 
should be educative and reformative, let them cost what 
they may; that it is economy in the end for the State to 
keep her prisoners employed at trades which will give 
them an honest livelihood on their release. Many others 
concurred in this theory, but trembled a little at the 
possible results if it were attempted in their several States. 
An admirable sermon was preached to the Congress by 
Dr. Slocum, President of Colorado College and also Presi- 
dent of the Colorado State Board of Charities. The sub- 
ject of aid to discharged prisoners was treated in a com- 
prehensive paper by the Rev. S. J. Barrows. During his 
attendance as United States delegate to the International 
Prison Congress at Paris last June he collected a vast 
amount of material on the subject, so that his paper gave 
a résumé of what is being done for discharged prisoners in all 
civilized countries. Switzerland stands first in the world, 
having a carefully arranged scheme of judicious help and 
advice for all who need. Lowest in the scale stand Spain 
and the United States! Our own country has but four 
prisoners’ aid societies doing efficient work. Either the 
indeterminate sentence and the parole system should be 
everywhere adopted, or there should be societies in con- 
nection with every prison to stand by the discharged con- 
vict and help him to a chance for honest work. The 
Wardens’ Association, which is one branch of the Con- 
gress, had lively discussions; the Chaplains’ Association, 
another branch, had daily devotional meetings, and the 
earnest men belonging to it took active part in the general 
sessions. There is but one opinion as to the value of 
the gathering in Denver. Governors and ex-Goverors, 
Mayors and ex-Mayors, lawyers, judges, and legislators 
were in attendance, and there is great hope that the result 
will be to secure for Colorado another winter that which 
failed in the last Legislature—the enacting of a law making 
the indeterminate sentence a part of the penal system of 
the State. 

& 

A recent editorial in the New York “Tribune” on 
“Socialism and Municipal Tramways” furnishes striking 
evidence that public corporations will not much longer be 
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deterred from engaging in profitable enterprises by the 
cry-word of “ Socialism.” The “ Tribune” says: 

“ Recent letters from our London correspondent have described 
the systems of local transit prevailing in a number of British towns. 
They have shown that there what is called State Socialism prevails. 
The municipalities own the tramways, and either operate them them- 
selves or lease them for short terms of years to private corporations. 
Financial results vary. Some towns make a profit. Others run the 
tramways at a loss. But in other respects the results are uniform. 
The employees are better paid and better treated than under private 
ownership of the lines, and fares are far lower and accommodations 
for passengers incomparably better than in America. A cent a mile 
is the usual fare, and a seat is provided for every passenger. 

“Yes, but it is Socialism, cry some; seeing above every municipal 
street-car the red flag of the Commune. The objection is an idle one. 
If it be a good thing, let us have it, Socialism or no Socialism. But, 
as a matter of fact, it is not Socialism. We may call it State Social- 
ism, for want of a better term, but it has nothing in common with 
Socialism in the ordinary interpretation of that word. It is exactly 
at par with municipal operation of water-works, which we have here, 
and of the Brooklyn Bridge, which is not condemned by the most 
radical individualists; and with State ownership of the canals and 
with National ownership and operation of the post-office system. If 
it is Socialism, so are they, and the Commune is already at hand.” 
As a matter of history, civilized nations have always per- 
formed certain work along the lines of “ Socialism” or pub- 
lic management, and other work along the lines of individ- 
ualism or private management. The question for the 
public to ask itself respecting any proposed public enter- 
prise is a business question and not a philosophic one. 
It is not whether everything should be done by the pub- 
lic, as certain Socialists maintain, or everything done by 
private individuals, as certain individualists maintain, but 
whether the particular work to be done can be best done 
under public or under private management. 


® 


As is well known, the telegraph service in England has 
for nearly thirty years been a department of the Post- 
Office. Toa certain extent the Post-Office has now taken 
the telephone service under its control. Between seven 
and eight thousand miles of trunk-line wires have recently 
been constructed at the expense of the Government, and 
the new system came into operation a week or two ago. 
The Government plan is for the construction of some ten 
thousand seven hundred miles of telephone lines, which 
are intended to place London in communication with all 
the larger centers of population and trade in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. When the system was inaugurated, 
communication had been made possible with Manchester, 
Leeds, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, and Dublin, and 
several other large towns on the route to the commercial 
capitals of the North, and of Scotland and Ireland. For 
the present only these trunk lines are to be under Govern- 
ment control. In the towns and cities the telephone sys- 
tems are to remain in the hands of the joint-stock com- 
panies which have been in possession of them since the 
telephones were established. This decision on the part 
of the Government has given rise to some dissatisfaction. 
It was conceived that the better plan was for the Govern- 
ment to own the trunk lines, and to give the municipalities 
Parliamentary powers to take over the local systems. 
When the Post-Office vote was under discussion in the 
closing days of the first session of the new Parliament, 
this plan was again brought forward, and as a concession 
to its advocates the Government agreed to the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary committee to inquire into the 
question. So far as earning a profit on the outlay is con- 
cerned, the Government telegraph system in England has 
not been completely successful; but the lack of success is 
largely attributable to the extravagant terms on which the 
telegraph service was taken over. With this experience 
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in mind, the telephone system ought not to be open to any 
drawback of the same kind. The charges for the service 
have been determined by the Treasury on the basis of 
three-minute conversations. For any distance not exceed- 
ing twenty miles the charge is threepence. For any dis- 
tance exceeding twenty miles and not exceeding forty 
miles the charge is sixpence, and the same charge is made 
for every additional forty miles or fraction of forty miles. 
Thus a Manchester merchant can hold a conversation with 
an agent in London or Glasgow, each of which is within 
two hundred miles, for sixty cents; and with an agent in 
Leeds or Liverpool, within forty miles, for twelve cents. 
The post-offices are the local centers for the trunk-line 
service. 
& 

The Czar of Russia appears to be disappointing the 
hopes of those who looked forward to a change of rulers as 
probably inaugurating a change of policy. There were 
various expressions on the part of the new Czar imme- 
diately after his coronation which encouraged that hope, but 
of late there have been other and apparently more mature 
expressions which seem to indicate a continuation of the 
policy of repression. The press laws in Russia, owing to 
the constant publication of Ministerial rescripts and orders, 
have become very much complicated and confused. Not 
long ago a number of the leading journalists and several well- 
known writers united in an extremely moderate and respect- 
ful petition to the Czar, suggesting that the laws ought, 
for the reason above stated, to be revised and made har- 
monious, and urging also that some modification of the 
severity of the restrictions might very safely and advan- 
tageously be made. The Czar referred the petition to 
three of the most reactionary of his Ministers, and the 
result is a reply to the petition which denies, in the first 
place, that there is any need of revising or rearranging the 
press laws, affirms that they are in no sense repressive, 
and very plainly calls the attention of the signers of the 
petition to the fact that the presentation of such a paper 
is in itself a penal offense, subjecting the signers to very 
severe penalties. This looks very much as if the new Czar 
were wedded to a policy which not only furnishes a rich soil 
for the most violent anti-social agitation and the most dan- 
gerous conspiracies, but which has gone far to kill a very 
promising literature. Not many years ago there were signs 
that the great tradition of Russian literature created by 
the novelists and poets of the last generation was to be 
continued by a new generation of writers; but the relentless 
suppression of opinion and thought under the iron rule of 
the Russian bureaucracy has practically destroyed this 
promise of a new literature. One of the signers of the 
petition referred to is a young writer of great ability, who 
has already twice suffered exile for what to an American 
would seem to be the most cautious and harmless expres- 
sion of opinion. Tyranny destroys not only freedom of 
opinion, but character and art as well. 

& 


Official advices from Mr. Denby, our Minister to China, 
confirm the reports already received that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has at last awakened to the necessity of furthering 
the investigation undertaken by the British and Americans. 
A show of justice has been made by executing seven of 
the ringleaders in the Kucheng massacre, and by with- 
drawing opposition to our investigation of the riots at 
Chengtu. However, attacks on missionaries continue. 
We learn that some evangelists, both native and foreign, 
have been flogged nearly to death near Wuhu; but there 
have been no further massacres. The Emperor hasissued 
an absurd edict, which, had he any real power outside the 
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walls of Pekin, might be impressive enough. In this decree 
he takes pains to announce to the world that he has equal 
love for foreigners and for his own subjects, and that all 
will be equally protected under the law! It is hoped by 
those who wish the Chinese missions the full measure of 
success to which they are entitled that the missionaries 
will, so far as possible, not venture back into the riotous 
districts until peace has been restored, and that when they 
do go they will, as far as possible, keep from antagonizing 
the natives. Thé Roman Catholics have a great advan- 
tage over the Protestants, since the Chinese worship of 
ancestors is easily merged in that of the worship of saints ; 
but while the Protestants should never be disloyal to 
purer ideas of Christianity, no class of men need more 
than the missionaries to use tact in equal measure with 
knowledge. Turning to political affairs, we find that 
Russia is reaping where Japan has sown. Encouraged 
by the success of their first loan, it appears that the Rus- 
sians are now planning a second loan, which, like the first, 
is to be met by French bankers, and only guaranteed by 
Russia. We are also informed that Russian agents have 
gone to Pekin to establish a RuSso-Chinese bank in the 
capital. Our readers will remember that the security for 
the present loan is a lien on the Chinese customs. Hav- 
ing obtained this, Russia is now, logically enough, scheming 
for the control of the customs themselves, and means to 
remove the present Inspector-General, Sir Robert Hart, 
who has done more for China than any other man. 
This would be not only a national but an international 
misfortune, since it would seriously affect the commer- 
cial interest of Great Britain, now controlling seven-tenths 
of China’s foreign trade. Nor would Russia be content 
with this. She is aiming to supervise the construction of 
telegraphs and railways, and so make herself such a power 
in every department of Chinese administration and com- 
merce that when the occasion presents itself for obtaining 
a new terminus or new termini for the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, China will be unable to do other than submit. 
& 


Advices have been received from the east coast of Green- 
land that about the end of July a vessel, believed by some 
to be the Fram (which conveyed Dr. Nansen and his 
expedition in search of the North Pole), by others to be a 
Norwegian sealer, was seen embedded in a drift of ice 
off Sermilik Fjord; but we do not know whether any one 
was observed on board the ice-bound ship. The reception 
of this news has naturally caused a reawakening of interest 
in the Nansen expedition, and it is surmised by some that, 
taking into consideration the starting-point, the Fram— 
Norwegian for “‘ Forward ”—may have crossed very nearly, 
if not quite, the North Pole. The explorer started out with 
a thorough equipment, since the Norwegian Parliament 
had given him a subsidy of over $50,000, in addition to 
which he received many private subscriptions, including one 


of $5,000 from King Oscar. Dr. Nansen’s plan in setting 


out from the New Siberian group of islands was to continue 
in a northerly direction until the pack-ice rendered further 
navigation impossible, and then to let the ship become fixed 
in the ice for the winter. He did not expect to be able to move 
thence until he should reach open water on the other side 
of the Pole, the ice carrying him continually in a northerly 
direction. Thus his idea was that he would be assisted by 
Nature instead of fighting against her, and would be carried 
by the drifting floes right across the Pole and down into the 
East Greenland sea. Provisions were taken for five years. 
The last news from Dr. Nansen was received in October, 
1893, and so far the trip had been a successful one. This 
news came to the world from the Samoyads, the nomadic 
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people inhabiting the shores of the Arctic Ocean from the 
mouth of the Pechora River to the Gulf of Khatangski, 
about whom the explorers Jackson and Trevor-Battye 
have lately written so entertainingly and so instructively. 
Allinterested in Arctic explorations and in the great results 
to follow the success of so adventurous a voyage as that 
which Dr. Nansen has undertaken will hope that he has. 
been preserved from the dire fate which has come to so 
many who have essayed to penetrate into polar regions, 
and that he will reap the full reward of his effort. As we 
go to press, we learn of the arrival at St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, of the steamer Kite, having on board Lieutenant Peary 
and all the members of his expedition party. 


® 


The many Americans visiting Europe will not have had 
a profitless sojourn if they return with some knowledge of 
Swiss political institutions. When we say that we have 
given to the world the most splendid example of republican 
government, let us not forget that it has not been the 
oldest; and when we congratulate France upon the real 
advance which she has made in serious democracy, let 
us not forget that there lies alongside France a republic 
which has not only maintained its integrity for six hun- 
dred years, but whose progress is, in two important re- 
spects, greater than that of its neighbors. Even in 1243, 
Berne and Fribourg made a covenant that no war between 
them should be entered on without a previous attempt at 
peace, and that within two weeks from the end of any con- 
flict all spoils conquered must be returned to the original 
owners. Three other cantons soon followed this example, 
and in 1291 the three little cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and 
Nidwalden founded the Swiss Confederation, which now 
numbers twenty-two cantons. Switzerland has no access to 
the ocean, and, moreover, though free-trade in principle 
(her tariff being for revenue only), and surrounded by four 
great countries maintaining high protective tariffs, she yet 
boasts a greater amount of imports and exports fer capita 
than any other country in the world. She has no sea 
harbor, has a soil inefficient in yield for the support of 
her population, is intersected by huge mountain chains, 
and does not possess any coal-mines, canals, or navigable 
rivers. Her next-door neighbor, Italy, naturally far richer 
and with ten times as many people, has a total com- 
merce not double that of Switzerland. One reason why 
Switzerland is so prosperous is that she does not take 
out the most formative years of a young man’s life to put 
them into military service, nor does she waste money on 
a royal family. Peace-lovers and democracy-lovers must 
acknowledge that she is an example to the nations, for 
while since 1815 every Great Power has waged war at least 
once, she has remained at peace. At present the Powers 
are armed to the teeth, and at ruinous cost. Alone of 
European States, Switzerland has no standing army, but 
every citizen is expected to serve as a soldier for a few 
weeks each year. Subsequently he is subject to period- 
ical inspection. The cost of this military establishment 
amounts to about $35 a year for each soldier. It is inter- 
esting to compare this with the annual cost of soldiers in 
other countries—for instance, in Great Britain, per capita, 
$322 a year. From the age of eight, children in school 
are instructed in the use of arms, and as sharpshooters 
the Swiss have no equals. They are very proud of this 
accomplishment ; indeed, it may be said to be a legendary 
one, since every one is familiar with the story of William 
Tell. 

® 


As Dr. Thomson, in the last “ Harper,” tells us, to this 
day it remains true that no roads are ever kept up ina 
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Mohammedan region, and it is not safe to travel alone for a 
mile’s space beyond the reach of some Christian-governed 
power. True, travelers visit Egypt, Tunis, Tartary, protected 
by England, France, and Russia, but how much of Asia Minor 
and Arabia can they enjoy in like degree? When, how- 
ever, one of the projects now cherished is carried out, civil- 
ization will be introduced to some extent even into the 
most exclusive and bigoted strongholds of Islam. Direct 
railway communication between Europe and India is 
now but a question of time. The first project would estab- 
lish a British port at Alexandretta in North Syria, whence 
a railway would be carried across to Birak, the head of 
navigation on the Euphrates, and thence by rail or steamer 
to Karachi. But the Porte has already given the conces- 
sion for a railway reaching across Asia Minor from the 
Bosphorus southward. This, in truth, is the natural course, 
since itis not impossible to span the Bosphorus by another 
Forth Bridge, and thus have complete instead of interrupted 
railway communication from Calais to Calcutta. An ad- 
vantage to either of these routes would be the developing 
of the coal deposits between Bagdad and Basra, evidenced by 
the bitumen and naphtha springs mentioned by Herodotus, 
and still running in our own day. The third project is to 
build a road from Ismailia a thousand miles across Arabia 
to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf, and thence either 
by rail or steamer to India. The difficulty of traversing 
many miles of desert might be overcome by drilling arte- 
sian wells to a sufficient depth, since much of northern 
Arabia is a rock, not a sand, desert. There is already a 
great outcry at the diversion of traffic from Bombay by any 
of these routes, but, as Mr. Black in a recent ‘ Contem- 
porary” says, there are other than commercial reasons 
which should influence such a-diversion. The climate of 
Bombay is objectionable, and the change from a temperate 
to a torrid zone is often dangerous to those who must 
needs make their first acquaintance with India there. As 
Karachi lies just outside the tropics, it is both cooler and 
drier. The new route is bound to come, but its result in 
the saving of time and cost in the journey between Europe 
and India and in extending the commercial domain of the 
British Empire will not be so striking as the introduction 
-of an enlightened civilization where now only scant civiliza- 


tion exists. 
Work Begins 


Vacation is over. The tennis balls and racquets are 
put away, the rowboat is in its house, the pony is in the 
pasture, the long walks are over. Work begins. 

You are going back to school or college. Perhaps you 
are inclined to take up your school-books with a sigh. 

“ The whining school-boy, with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school.” 
The world recognizes the accuracy of Shakespeare’s por- 
trait, and this autumn the streets will be full of such boys 
and girls, reluctantly turning their backs on their summer 
sports and toward their winter tasks. Nor should the 
mother think that there is any harm in that unwillingness. 
A healthy boy should like sports better than study. What 
colt chooses the harness? The more spirit, the less 
inclination to the hush of the school-room and the droning 
over dog-eared school-books. And yet, sir, you who go 
unwillingly to school, would you really choose to be quit 
of your school tasks? There are hundreds of boys in our 
great cities for whom there is no room in the schools, and 
who have been turned away this autumn from the over- 
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crowded rooms. Some of them have gone home with 
heavy hearts and tears in their eyes. Would you change 
places with them? In spite of your snail-like pace, are 
you not, deep down in your heart, glad that you are among 
the number who can go to school? 

Perhaps, however, your early school-days are over, and 
you are starting for college or for a higher school away 
from home. You begin to feel the symptoms of home- 
sickness. There is in thatnoharm. Ifa boy or girl going 
away from home for the first time feels no homesickness, 
there is something wrong, either about him or his home. 
New life brings with it new experiences, and new experiences 
new burdens and sorrows. But it also brings new exhilara- 
tions and joys. Would you be willing to give up the deeper 
and broader life which your school life has already given 
you? orthe friendships which ithas brought you? But your 
new experiences will bring you to still deeper springs of 
intellectual life, and will introduce you to friendships more 
sacred than any yet enjoyed. Look forward, and erase the 
old regrets by new hopes. 

But perhaps you are not going back to school nor forward 
to college, but to business. If you could go to books 
and studies, you would rejoice ; but no such good fortune 
awaits you. You are going from your summer vacation to 
the dull routine of a bookkeeper’s desk, or the more irri- 
tating variety of a salesman’s place behind the counter, or 
to the monotonous din of a factory, or to the prosy prece- 
dents of a lawyer’s office, or to the scenes of suffering 
and distress which wear the nerves and drain the life of a 
physician. Certainly it is hard to abandon the freedom of 
the mountains for the confinement of the counting-room, 
the fresh air of the ocean for the vile smells of a down- 
town street, the music of birds for the rattle of the elevated 
train, and the quiet beauty ofa meadow for the noisy and dirty 
squares of agreat city. But if your work sometimes seems 
odious to you, consider how much more odious to be without 
work ; to tramp the streets day after day seeking for it, to 
apply over and over again only to be repulsed, to search 
the papers for advertisements only to find ten persons seek- 
ing employment to one employment seeking a person, to 
come home night after night with the repetition of the 
same unwelcome tidings, Nothing yet. How welcome to you 
then would be the high stool in the counting-room, or long 
line of ifritating shoppers, or the musty air of the ill- 
lighted office! Work begins !—an elocutionist could put 
into those two words an experience of invincible distaste, 
or an exuberance of triumphant joyousness. And you and 
I, reader, can make it mean either, at will. 


* 


Three Significant Celebrations 


It was not the mere coincidence of dates which gave the 
celebrations at Chattanooga and at Atlanta last week their 
chief significance in the contemporary history of the coun- 
try; it was rather their profounder relation to the growth 
and progress not only of the South but of the Nation. 
The characteristic Southern hospitality recently extended 
to the members of the Grand Army at Louisville ; the joint 
celebration of the great events which cluster about Chatta- 
nooga; the opening of the Industrial Exposition at Atlanta, 
with Mr. Booker T. Washington as in some sense the 
leading speaker of the occasion, constitute a series of 
events vitally connected with each other, and indicative of 
a development which is not only commercial, but social 
and spiritual as well. There is anew South; its existence 
is demonstrated beyond question by the Exposition in the 
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city of the eloquent man who framed the phrase ; but there 

, are a new North and a new West as well. It was not sim- 
ply the new South which expressed itself at Chattanooga 
and Atlanta last week ; it was the new Nation; the Nation 
in contradistinction from the old sections. Those sections 
still live, and will always live. They represent natural 
lines of activity, natural centers of affection, natural dif- 
ferences of temperament and habit; but they do not con- 
stitute the central organizing force of the country. That 
force is to be found in National feeling, transcending sec- 

tional lines, deeper than sectional affection, and greater 
than sectional differences. The American, not the North- 
erner, Southerner, or the Westerner, is the representative 
figure in this country to-day. The tremendous conflict 
which left some of its severest scars about Chattanooga 

‘rang the death-knell of the old sectional feeling, and 
marked the dominance of the National feeling. It is true 
the sectional note is still heard at times in the East, the 
South, and the West. There are still, and there will long 
continue to be, provincial Americans, but the dominant 
man is the National American, and the dominant senti- 
ment is the National sentiment. 

No more impressive spectacle has been seen in modern 
times than that which was witnessed at Chattanooga when 
the surviving contestants of those terrible days of war met 
together to celebrate the achievements of both sides and 
to record the common courage and devotion. It was no 
artificial working up of fraternal feeling which brought the 
blue and gray together. There was no slurring of past 
differences. The Federal idea triumphed absolutely and 
finally in that great struggle. That is conceded by the 

_men on both sides, and the recognition of its supremacy 
underlay the celebrations of last week and gave them their 
noble significance. That principle established, the old 
rancor and animosities have died a natural death, and the 
men who once faced each other for destruction are now 
joined together for protection and growth. By the work- 
ing of a natural law, the clear establishment of this great 
principle, silencing forever so many false notes and divi- 
sive influences, has wrought a new prosperity in the new 
South. The scars of the war are still there; the disorders 
which followed the close of the war have left heavy burdens 
behind them; but through all the suffering, disorder, and 
loss there has been growing up a new and lasting*prosperity 
which now finds its illustration in the really noble Exposi- 
tion at Atlanta. For the next few months this fine and 
rapidly growing city ought to be visited by every man and 
woman who can make the journey. The Exposition is not 
international, but it is National, and in some respects the 
more important because of its limitations. It ought to 
have generous National support. The antidote for provin- 
cial Americanism, such as one still finds in New England, 
in the South, and in the West, is a fuller acquaintance with 
other sections of the country. The North and West now 
have the opportunity of seeing the South at one of its great 
centers and in the richest expression of its material life 
which has yet been made. They will also undoubtedly, 
through public and private hospitality, have the opportunity 
of coming into touch with the generous and warm-hearted 
Southern nature. There was a world of meaning in the 
presence of Mr. Booker T. Washington among so many 
distinguished Southern leaders at the opening ceremonies 
at Atlanta, and it was especially gratifying that this colored 
man in some sense made the speech of the occasion—a 
report of which the readers of The Outlook will find in 
another column. Mr. Washington’s presence and utter- 
ance marked the enormous stride which has been taken in 
the South, mot only in industrial but in racial progress. 
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Even more than the fraternal meetings at Chattanooga it 
signified the death of that old sentiment which not only 
made the South provincial, but which shut it off from the 
sympathies of the world. The old South had many fine 
characteristics and many attractive qualities; but the new 
South, penetrated by the National sentiment, is a greater 
and a nobler South. 
% 


Patience with Ourselves 


It is often easier to be patient with others than with 
ourselves. We are so fully awake to our own weaknesses, 
we have so often been overcome by them, we have so 
often repented and registered new resolutions, that when we 
succumb we lose all patience and begin to feel a dangerous 
kind of contempt for ourselves ; dangerous because accom- 
panied with a feeling of discouragement, and discourage- 
ment is always a perilous mood. The man who loses faith 
in himself is ripe for moral disaster. One who has weak- 
nesses of character must fasten his eyes on the end towards 
which he strives, and base his faith on God himself. No 
lesser faith will bear the strain. Weakness involves con- 
stant possibility of giving way at some point, and there is 
no absolute safety until the will has been braced to the 
degree which makes it not only uniformly strong, but 
dominant. Temptations recur, sins become besetting, for 
physiological as well as psychological reasons. To break 
any law of the body or of the soul is not only to weaken the 
will but to work definite spiritual and physical changes. 
Soul and body tend to move along fixed highways, and a 
sin repeated makes a path into which the feet are con- 
stantly tempted to turn. Every transgression leaves a 
physical as well as a spiritual registry of itself. The man 
who has begun to take stimulants finds himself turning 
more and more frequently into that path; the man who 
has broken the law of purity discovers that the solicita- 
tions of the senses become more seductive ; the man who 
permits himself any kind of untruthfulness awakes to 
the fact that truthfulness grows steadily more difficult 
to him; the irritable man learns, to his sorrow, that his 
occasional mood tends to become constant and dominant. 
To break a bad habit or overcome a weakness means, 
therefore, breaking a new path and resisting a well-defined 
movement of the whole nature. It is supremely difficult 
to reverse the moral nature when it is moving along a 
track which it has made for itself ; it means stubborn fight- 
ing, frequent defeat, moods of discouragement which are 
dangerous because they tempt one to give up the struggle. 
But the test of entire honesty, of genuine repentance for 
past offenses, is precisely this task imposed upon the will ; 
the severity of this struggle is a kind of reparation as 
truly as it isa redemption. If defeat sometimes befalls a 
man, it is not final unless he chooses to make it so; in 
many cases defeat is a preparation for victory ; men learn 
to overcome through defeat, as Peter the Great learned the 
art of war at the hands of his victorious enemies. In the 
struggle with ourselves the great thing is never to accept 
defeat ; the man who staggers to his feet after he has been 
thrown down and pushes on in weakness and sorrow is on 
the way to self-conquest. Redemption is the sovereign 
process in this life, and it is powerful enough to save 
every man who shares in it. God will not suffer him to 
finally fail who hates evil even when it overcomes, and 
who struggles on in frequent defeat. We are saved by 
our aspirations, not by our freedom from temptations ; for 


real aspiration does not stop short of personal righteous- 
ness. 
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English Home Life 


[Editorial Correspondence] 


If I could do so, 1 would like to send all young married couples 
who had or were likely to have a fair income to Great Britain 
to spend their honeymoon. But it should not be spent in hotels ; 
it should be spent in English and Scotch homes. For the Eng- 
lish (and in this paper I use the word English to include the 
Scotch) understand the art of living far better than we Ameri- 
cans do. Not that 1 would import their customs. The condi- 
tions of our life are different, and call, in at least some respects, 
for a different application of principles. But I would learn their 
principles, and then apply them in our own way to suit our dif- 
ferent conditions. Still, 1 am by no means sure that we could 
not advantageously adopt, to a considerable extent, their meth- 
ods as well as their principles. 

To begin with, the English seem to me to recognize the value 
of life as we do not. I grew up in my childhood to believe that 
this life was only a preparation for the life to come. Of course 
the problem was how to crowd the greatest amount of preparation 
possible into it; and this problem was constantly pressed upon 
‘my urgent attention by appeals derived from a consideration of 
the extreme brevity of life. There was so much to do, and so 
little time in which to do it! Perhaps this Puritan teaching is 
responsible for the corollary, which I suspect has been at least 
partly derived from it, that every day is a preparation for the 
next day. And as every day, as well as life in general, is very 
short, every day is crowded, not with its own joyous and rich 
life, but with hurried and often worried getting ready for to- 
morrow, which in turn is equally devoted to getting ready for the 
nextday. This is really a very false philosophy, with just enough 
truth in it to make it specious, and therefore the more dangerous. 
Life is itself the end of life. We are put here to live, not merely 
to get ready to live by and by, and really the best way to get 
ready to live richly and nobly and joyously by and by is to live 
richly and nobly and joyously now. Each day has its own life ; 
and the wise man will take that life and make much of it, instead 
of hasting by it with his eyes and thoughts fixed on a to-morrow. 

Who has not seen tourists traveling, guide-book in hand, 
always studying their plans for to-morrow, never taking ad- 
vantage of to-day? In England they were studying up Holland, 
and in Holland they were prospecting Germany, and in Germany 
they were investigating the Alps; and when they got home 
they had seen nothing but their Baedeker. This is too much 
the fashion of living in America; with the thoughts always on 
the duties, the cares, or the enjoyments of to-morrow, and no 
thought left to see what there is of life to be seized, used, en- 
joyed to-day. The Englishman is not always getting ready; he 
believes in getting out of to-day what to-day has for him, and is 
not the worse prepared for to-morrow because this is his habit. 
I believe in this is largely the secret of the difference between 
the American’s hurry and the Englishman’s leisure. The one is 
always eager for the future; the other enjoys contentment in the 
present. The one is always ambitious to “get on ;” the other 
understands the value of Wordsworth’s “rest and be thankful.” 

In thus securing, as they move through life, the most that life 
can give them, Englishmen act upon the wise maxim, “ Never 
do yourself what you can get any one else to do.” They have 
reduced this principle to a science. The farmer rarely holds the 
plow or handles the hoe. He hires laborers, and finds his time 
fully occupied in supervising them. In the larger houses the 
mistress has a housekeeper and the master a factor, and all de- 
tails of administration are deputed to these foremen of the estate. 
In the smaller houses the mistress spends little time in the kitchen ; 
she supervises the labors of others. In journeying, a porter is at 
your car door when it rolls into the station to take your baggage, 
and a cab is close at hand to take you to the hotel. In the pri- 
vate home a maid or butler unpacks your trunk when you arrive 
and repacks it when you depart. At night your worn and dusty 
suit is taken. out and brushed and cleaned, and in the morning 
you find it folded and ready to puton. In one busy home which 
I visited the lady had her secretary, and she, in turn, two short- 
hand-writers as assistants, and the gentleman his private secre- 
tary, with, in turn, his assistants. The amount of work accom- 
plished by this gentleman and his wife, whose benevolent and 
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public enterprises seemed to me almost literally innumerable, 
was incalculable ; and yet they had abundant leisure to enter- 
tain, were most delightful hosts, never seemed preoccupied or 
hurried. But a glimpse which they afforded me of their private 
rooms gave me a hint how extensive was their correspondence 
and how varied the enterprises which they were carrying on. 
Most American wives would have thought it enough to bring 
up a family of children and act as mistress of a household with 
over twenty servants, and much of the time as many guests. 

In this respect the English act on directly the opposite princi 
ple from that of Count Tolstoi, Which is right? Of course it 
is better to cobble one’s own shoes with Count Tolstoi than to 
hire a cobbler to do it for you and take the time for luxury and 
vice. But why is this the alternative? What if you take it for 
public enterprise and philanthropic service? Why should I 
black my shoes poorly and half brush my clothes if 1 can find 
an expert to do these operations well, and take the time he saves 
for me for work which I can do well? He can black boots 
better than 1; I can write articles for the newspaper better than 
he. Why not each do his own work and exchange the products 
of our labor? 

“ But this,” my democratic friend objects, “ involves a servant 
class, and entails endless work upon them.” It does not involve 
a hereditary servant class, and just what I am contending for 
is the advantage of different professions, trades, classes, for 
different phases of work. And as to work entailed, so far as I 
can judge from a very brief and slight acquaintance with English 
homes, more consideration is paid in England than in America 
to the servants. I ¢hink, though I speak in this matter with 
hesitation, that they have better rooms, if not better food, and 
certainly are more trusted and better treated. In the home to 
which I have already referred a lawn-tennis court is laid out for 
the servants, and the work is so arranged as to give them, as 
far as possible, their afternoons. A Household Club has been 
organized by the mistress, in which once a week all the house- 
hold, family and servants, meet on terms of -quasi-equality, and 
books are read, games played, and topics discussed with per- 
fect freedom—a meeting, not of servant with master and mistress, 
but of men and women with fellow men and women, treating 
each other with mutual respect. It is characteristic of most 
English homes in which I have been a guest that once a day the 
whole family, including the servants, meet together for morning 
prayers. What is perhaps more significant is the substantially 
universal arrangement of the breakfast so as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the friction on the servants of conflicting duties. We all 
know that the morning hours are the most precious ones for 
household work, and that household is happiest, in this respect, in 
which the necessary preparations for the day are earliest com- 
pleted. But in the American home the waitress must take an 
hour out of this precious morning to wait upon the breakfast- 
table, and then hurry through her own breakfast, and drive, per- 
haps half distracted, through the forenoon to get her morning’s 
work done before a midday dinner, or a lunch which is its equiva- . 
lent. And it is an even chance that Harry comes down late to 
breakfast, and, instead of paying, as he ought, the natural penalty 
of laziness by eating a cold breakfast, has the table cleared and 
a new breakfast set for him. In England and Scotland the 
breakfast is set upon the table or upon a sideboard, or both ; 
the bell is rung; and the breakfasters help themselves and each 
other, while the servants take the time to make the house ready 
for the day. Thus, while English home life starts at least an 
hour later than American home life —a usual breakfast hour in 
England is nine o’clock— England easily catches up with Amer- 
ica before noon, and both mistress and servant are saved the 
worry of hurried work and conflicting duties. And if Harry comes 
down late, he gets, as he ought, a cold breakfast. L. A. 


%*® 


—The exaggerated newspaper reports of the accident which hap- 
pened to Dr. Abbott on Saturday morning of last week make it 
advisable to say in this place that, while riding near his country home 
at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, Dr. Abbott’s horse fell and rolled upon 
him, fracturing the collar-bone near the left shoulder. The injury was 
a painful but in no sense a dangerous one, and Dr. Abbott expects to 
be in condition to take up his work in Plymouth Church at the end of 
next week. 
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The Bright Side of the Slums 


By Ernest 


MS there a bright side to the slums? The dark 
side, the disagreeable, pitiable, repulsive 
side, has been often painted, and in heavy 
colors. Surely, if there is a bright side, or 
even a side that is merely somber, we ought 
to know of it. Some of us feel sometimes, 
perhaps, that we have been told enough and 
more than enough of the dirt and depravity, 
the vice and ignorance, the hopeless stupidity 
and resistance to measures of cleansing and 

social healing, that are generally understood to character- 
_ize the slum people. 

We know, however, that “slum,” like “moral,” is a 
relative, not an absolute, term. There are degrees and 
grades of slumminess, and they shade into each other imper- 
ceptibly ; and, moreover, the higher grades shade imper- 
ceptibly into respectability. Whether a given group of 
people are passably moral, and whether a given locality is 
properly classed as slum, depends on the point of view and 
the standard of judgment. What appears to be a very 

- bad condition of morals, or a very slummy state of things, 
may be found, when measured by earlier conditions, to show 
substantial progress and a steady trend upwards. That 
most of these immigrant people of the slums are better off, 
and know that they are better off, in the matter of wages, 
food, and material conditions generally, than they were 
before they came to this country, is a well-established fact. 

Suppose we take a glance at the slums and see whether 
we can discover any redeeming or hopeful features about 

‘them. Wewill goin the frame of mind in which we would 
stroll into a fashionable quarter of the city to look at fash- 
ionable society on dress parade. We willgoat a time when 
we are likely to see our friends of the slums at their best— 

"on a pleasant and rather cool Sunday evening in midsum- 
‘mer, about sundown. And, by no means least important 
of all, we will go with hearts charged with sympathy— 
not Pity, mind you, but sympathy in the real meaning of 
that much-abused word : fellow-feeling, disposition to see 
things as these people see them. And we will not go with 
our fingers holding our noses, and a cleaner-than-thou ex- 
pression on our faces. 

We will go into the locality in New York which is said to 
embrace the most densely peopled square mile in the world, 
its population consisting in large part of Russian, Polish, 
and German Jews, few of them speaking English. Justa 
mile north of Brooklyn Bridge we turn eastward from the 
Bowery into Stanton Street: At once we begin to see little 
groups of men and women sitting on the doorsteps or 
standing on the sidewalk, chatting in a neighborly way, with 
many children playing about. As we go on we find the 
groups grow larger, till they extend out over the sidewalk 
into the street. Slowly we thread our way among them. 
We are flow in the midst of slumdom. Let us stop and 
look about us. 

Most of the streets are narrower than they ought to be, 
but still they are wider than some of the streets and alleys 
and courts in other slum quarters. The worst thing about 
the streets is the paving. They are paved with stone 
blocks, the upper face of each block being about the size 
ot a brick. The blocks do not fit closely together, and the 
cracks between them are filled in with dirt. Moreover, the 
blocks work up in some places and settle down in others, 
making little hollows here and there. In these hollows, as 
we well know from experience in the more respectable 
quarters of the city, puddles of dirty water accumulate when- 
ever it rains, and form foul-smelling and pestilential pools 
that continue until the sun dries them up. The street as 
We see it on this Sunday evening is undeniably filthy, 
grossly offensive alike to sight and to smell, and no amount 
of sweeping with the revolving brooms could cleanit. No 
extent of reform in the Street-Cleaning Department can 
correct this evil. It is the pavement, not the Department, 
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that is at fault. The only remédy is to replace the block 
pavement with a solid and smooth pavement that can be 
swept fairly clean, and washed still cleaner from time to 
time by rain or with water from the street hydrants. Col- 
onel Waring has already demonstrated that this plan of 
flooding the streets is feasible and effective. 

Turning to examine the sidewalk, we find it constructed 
of irregular, misfit flagstones of all sizes, the cracks, as in 
the case of the street, filled in with dirt. Here, too, a solid 
pavement should be substituted—one that can be swept and 
washed clean. : 

And for both these primary and patent defects, which 
even the most casual glance discloses, the city, not the 
slum people, is responsible. 

The houses are built of brick, three to six stories in 
height ; they look old and rather dingy, but clearly are not 
the ramshackle affairs that we have associated in our minds 
with the slums. In most cases the first-floor front is oc- 
cupied as a shop or store of some kind, and many of the 
basements also. The bakeshops and the fruit and soft- 
drink stands are doing a thriving business, and the restau- 
rants still have a few belated patrons. Nearly all the other 
business places are closed or deserted, as are also, to all 
outward appearances, all the saloons. In two or three of 
the basements we can see men and women at work. 

So much for the setting. What of the actors? 

The first thing that impresses us is the number of them 
—the swarms of them. They cluster along the fronts of 
the houses like bees about the entrance of the hive on a 
warm night. The next thing that impresses us is the fact 
that, outwardly at least, these people are, on the whole, fairly 
well dressed, especially the children and the young men and 
young women. The mothers and fathers, as usual with 
married people of this class, appear more negligent of their 


‘attire, though by no means ill clad. The comparatively 


few cases of rags and marked want of cleanly outward ap- 
pearance only emphasize by contrast their exceptional char- 
acter. In this matter, however, we cannot forget that the 
eye is not an entirely trustworthy witness, and that a 
searching inquiry into the personal habits of these people 
would in most cases reveal a state of things not altogether 
praiseworthy. Still, it is something to their credit that they 
should thus try to present a respectable exterior. It shows 
that there is a germ of personal pride that with proper cul- 
ture might fairly be expected to yield satisfactory results in 
the course of time. 

In the third place, we are impressed with the good health, 
good nature, and contentment that we see depicted on the 
faces of these people, adults as well as children. There 
are few aged persons, doubtless because the aged do not 
immigrate here in large numbers, and these are mostly im- 
migrants. But there are babes and small children beyond 
count. Ofthose that are too small to run about, some are 
nursing at their mothers’ breasts, others are lying awake or 
asleep in the mothers’ arms, and still others are comfortably 
stowed away in baby-carriages, of which we see many. 
Rarely we see a mother who has been so far Americanized 
that she has substituted cow’s milk and the bottle for human 
milk from her own breast. With one or two doubtful ex- 
ceptions, the babies look vigorous and bright, and the 
smaller children as a rule have pleasing and intelligent 
faces. How the sium babies will look two or three genera- 
tions hence, if we should be so unmindful of the rights and 
welfare of all concerned as to cherish our slums for so 
long, we do not feel quite sure. But certainly there is in 
this generation good raw material in these little children. 
Are we going to work it up into good citizenship, or are we 
going to let it go to waste and decay ? j 

Fourthly, and finally, we are impressed by what we hear, 
and still more by what we do not hear. We rarely hear a 
word of profanity, or obscenity, or abuse, or anger—at 
least in English, and there is nothing to indicate that 
such words are being uttered in any other tongue. There 
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is no evidence of drunkenness or of liquor-drinking ; but 
we know, of course, that we are not to conclude from such 
lack of ocular evidence that there has been no drinking. 
To satisfy ourselves on this point, we ask a keeper of a 
soft-drink stand, and he tells us, with a knowing smile, that 
while the efforts of the police to close the saloons on Sun- 
day have been generally successful, and the consumption 
of soft drinks has increased enormously therefrom, still a 
great deal of beer is obtained and drunk on Sunday. 
Policemen are no more plentiful than in other parts of the 
city, and no more needed. 

We also engage in conversation with two young men, mem- 
bers of a Protestant church that still survives among these 
unfavorable conditions. They tell us that there is still a fair 
sprinkling of the old-time respectable American population 
in this so-called slum locality, although the tendency to move 
up-town has long been operating to deplete their numbers. 
These respectable residents of the district protest most vig- 
orously, though ineffectually, against the characterization 
of their neighborhood as ‘“‘ slums.” The worst thing which 
our informants have to say about the slum people properly 
so called is that they are a lot of “dirty Jews.” “ Dirty 
Jews ” is repeated several times as the chief count in the 
indictment. In answer to a question, one of the young 
men roughly estimates these “dirty Jews” and other 
objectionable elements at ninety per cent. of the population 
of the locality. This description and estimate is of little 
importance except as going to show the feeling of the 
very small minority of respectable and intelligent American 
residents of this district. 

And so we conclude that, whatever may be the domestic 
lives of these people, they are, at least as we see them 
enjoying their Sunday evening outing, quiet, orderly, fairly 
well clad, cheerful, and apparently well fed and healthy. 
If we go into other slum localities at the same favorable 
hour, we find the picture not greatly different. For in- 
stance, in Mulberry Street we find, instead of “ dirty Jews,” 
swarthy Italians and other South-European people; but 
we are impressed with the fact that, with all their race and 
other differences, their humanity is essentially the same, 
and we see no more evidence of physical or moral degen- 
eracy than we found in Stanton Street. And we may well 
ask ourselves whether it is not possible that our slum neigh- 
bors and the conditions of their living have not sometimes 
been painted in rather darker colors than the facts warrant. 

It by no means follows, however, that the slums should 
not be reformed and cleansed, the dwellings put into good 
sanitary condition and submitted to regular official inspec- 
tion, a proper ratio established between the amount of 
space in a given room and the number of people who shall 
be permitted to occupy it, and official supervision exercised 
over the food markets and the general conditions of life 
among these newcomers to our shores; such supervision 
to be gradually relaxed as they show themselves fitted to do 
without it. Especially is this oversight demanded now 
in the houses where clothing and other articles are manu- 
factured for public sale. 

But before the city undertakes all this, or rather simul- 
taneously with its undertaking all this, it should do its own 
duty in regard to the matters with which the people of the 
slums have nothing to do, and for the bad effects of which 
they are in no wise responsible. First, there is the proper 
paving of the streets and sidewalks. True, the pavements 
are no worse here than in many of the respectable resi- 
dence districts of the city. But the effect of such paving 
is much worse here, because of the congestion of popula- 
tion and the careless habits of the residents. If it be said 
that the city cannot afford to repave these streets with 
proper material, the answer is that the city has already 
put down good pavement, and is still engaged in the work, 
in other parts of the city where the demand, viewing the 
interests both of the city as a whole and of the people im- 
mediately to be benefited, is nothing like so urgent as in 
the slum districts. We do, indeed, find asphalt pavement 
in this quarter that we have been visiting, on some of the 
wider and less densely populated streets, where it is least 
needed. And the difference in cleanliness, as both eyes 
and nostrils testify, leaves no doubt as to the superiority of 
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the asphalt over the other pavement from a sanitary point 
of view. 

Not less important, perhaps even more important, is the 
establishment of public baths (either free or with a nominal 
charge), drinking-fountains, and lavatories. That these 
densely peopled districts should be absolutely without such 
necessaries of comfort, cleanliness, and decency is no whit 
short of a social crime. It ill becomes us to rail against 
the herding and breeding habits of these people in the 
restricted house-room which their scanty earnings perhaps 
barely suffice to provide, when we make no provision by 
which they can keep clean and decent even if they wish to 
do so. Some small beginnings have indeed been made in 
certain localities in the direction of offering facilities for 
bathing. For example, a conspicuous signboard attached 
to the Cathedral Mission (Episcopal) building on Stanton 
Street contains the following invitation : 


BATHS FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Open daily from 2 to 6 P.M, and from 7 to Io P.M. 


BADER FUR FRAUEN UND KINDER 
Offen von 2 bis 6 P.M., und 7 bis 10 abends. 


This is an oasis indeed in the desert of the slums, It 
is good as far as it goes. But the city must take this 
matter in hand and not leave it to the uncertainties of 
religious philanthropy and private giving. 

Above all else, these people must be taught the English 
language. It is ‘doubtful whether much can be done for 
the adult immigrants in this direction, but the young chil- 
dren, and even those half grown, can and should be given 
a good speaking, reading, and writing knowledge of Eng- 
lish. It will take but one generation at most to make an 
English-speak:ng people of these foreigners ; and once they 
can speak and read English, half the battle, more than 
half of it, is won. To Americanize them is then a com- 
paratively easy task. Speech is at once the barrier and the 
gateway between alienism and Americanism. Do we not 
ourselves feel as if in a foreign land when we go.among 
these people, knowing that we cannot exchange a word 
with them, and that their books and papers, what few they 
have, are sealed to us, as ours are to them? They are -in 
America, but they are not of it. Give them good schools 
for their children, but schools of a different sort from 
those designed for our English-speaking children, because 
the first thing necessary here is to teach the English lan- 
guage. More than that, even after the children have 
learned to read and speak English, the instruction should 
be essentially different from that in the public. schools 
generally. It should be of a kind to imbue these children 
with the ideas and feelings and aims that American chil- 
dren have been saturated with by association with their 
parents and other companions long before they enter the 
public schools. In this way alone can these alien people 
be with certainty and with reasonable dispatch worked 
over into good, sound, safe American citizenship. 

Greater opportunity should, indeed, also be given in 
night-schools for the older ones, especially the half-grown 
boys and girls, to learn English. The intellectual ambition: 
shown in these schools, especially by young Jewish im- 
migrants, is one of the hopeful features of East Side life. 
But the all-important thing is to get at the very young— 
the younger the better. Kindergarten work and “ mothers’ 
classes ” offer the best field of all. Very commendable and 
successful work of this sort is already being done, within 
narrow range, of course, by the ladies of the Cathedral 
and other missions. Even if the mothers do not jgarn 
much themselves, they get into sympathy with the Work 
and come to feel its worth. And thus, indirectly, the 
fathers and the older children are also reached. 

In all this work every effort should be made to enlist and 
hold the sympathy of the parents, and thus secure their 
willing co-operation. They should beled, not driven. The 
first step is, not to make them take instruction, but to make 
them want it. And the shortest, surest, easiest road to’ the 
hearts of the parents is along the line of their parental affec- 
tion and interest. Do something that they recognize as 
tending to the welfare and happiness of their children, and 
their good will and sympathy go out to you with a bound. 
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A Hackle in the Nesse 
By Albert R. Ledoux 


The Thuringian forest stretches lazily across the Saxonies, 
On its northwestern boundary stands Eisenach, just now 
rejoicing in a brand-new statue of Luther in the market 
square. Luther has a rival in Tannhiauser, whose relics 
divide with the great preacher’s the attention of the “ per- 
sonally conducted.” 

The evening sun throws upon the little city the shadow 
of the Wartburg, upon whose heights Luther translated the 
Scfiptures ; and morning shadows are cast by Venusberg, 
where Tannhauser met with his adventures. Around and 
through the town and its adjacent meadows hurries the 
little river Nesse to its junction with the Horsel, its waters 
coffee-colored from contact with the clays of Thuringia. 

I had finished a fatiguing day in Berlin, when I received 
a telegram from my friend: ‘‘Meet me in Eisenach to- 
morrow early; I have rod and flies. The Hoffischer wires 
that the waters are giinstig.” My friend is officially a 
United States Consul-General, but that title does not nearly 
so well describe him to the host of American wanderers 
whom he has befriended and advised, lo these fifteen 
years, as that of “General Counsel,” which I heard him 
called by a visiting statesman from America, Midnight 
found me at the Hotel zum Grossherzog von Sachsen, and 
Herr Rohrig had a comfortable bed and refreshing bath 
awaiting me. 

The morning light filtered through rain-drops into my 
room, and my spirits fell; the fishing might be giinstig, 
but would it pay to get wet? I was unprovided with water- 
proof of any sort, but my friend and Herr Rohrig were 
equal to the emergency. The Hoffischer might perhaps 
loan me a pair of boots, and I might buy some sort of coat 
in town. A droschke was procured, and slowly, with due 
solemnity and frequent on-screwing of the brake at imagi- 
nary hills, I was driven to the emporium of Herr Meyer. 
This merchant “regretted him much that he no more 
any of the rubber coats had, but if the’ venerated gentle- 
man would deign these linen coats fo look at, they, only 
twelve marks in price were, and waterproof.” I was entirely 
satisfied, and, with a pair of the Hoffischer’s well-oiled boots 
and my friend’s extra rod and casts, I was well prepared 
for any sort of luck from above or below. This Hoffischer, 
by the way, is a man well worthy of note. He is a Bone- 
witz, and inherits from his fathers the title of Hoffischer to 
the Court of Saxony; but this is not all: he actually makes 
a living—a comfortable living—by fly-fishing in the Nesse. 
He has the exclusive privilege, and, with his sons and em- 
ployees, whips the little stream for trout and grayling, but 
neither uses nor permits nets or bait in the waters. We 
paid him nothing for our day’s privilege; only what fish 
we caught were to be his, and if we wanted to carry any 
away we must pay for them by the pound. Herr Bonewitz 
sent his younger son with us, who propelled a schiebkan— 
a keg ona wheel. He was also provided with a net, and 
followed us for miles, trundling his schiebkan, ready to net 
and take off our catches, which he gently placed in the keg. 

From Eisenach we drove four miJes up the stream to 
the village of Liibnitz. Here we dismounted, and the 
populace turned out to wish us “Gliick auf!” They 
seemed to take a genial and genuine pleasure in our out- 
ing and success. The miller of Liibnitz stood in the door- 
way of his house and courteously invited us to try our luck 
in his pond. A kindly miller he, and over his door—per- 
hags the secret of his good nature—the motto: 


Ec aber und mein Baus 
CAollen ven Berrn dienen. 


Just beyond the town of Liibnitz, from the left bank, we 
made our first casts, walking up the stream through mead- 
ows bright—yellow of colza and scarlet of poppy. The 
rain had ceased. The first take of my greenheart was a 
grayling of about two pounds, followed by trout and gray- 
ling in proportion of about three of the latter to one of the 
former. We had our best success with a brown hackle, 
although the somewhat turbid water suggested a brighter 
fly. Above Liibnitz the Nesse winds through meadows 
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with little or no obstruction to the cast. We found the 
trout on the riffles, or below along the banks, or where 
little side brooks tinkled into the stream. But the gray- 
ling took our fly best above the riffles in the still water 
before the break. My friend said it was quite an ideal 
arrangement to stock streams with both trout and gray- 
ling. They seemed to live in utmost harmony, and while 
the trout reward the morning or evening fisher, the gray- 
ling will take the fly all day; and so we found it; our best 
catch of grayling was made between twelve and one, 
midday. We extended our fishing to the borders of a 
little village which Bastian—he of the schiebkhan—named 
“Wenig Liibnitz.” This is a joke !—a German joke !— 
and Bastian smiled as he said it. It cam be explained, but 
it would take a lot of paper and at least another sharpen- 
ing of this pencil, and I forbear; but ‘ Wenig” Liibnitz 
it is, and not Klein Liibnitz. Our stroll had extended two 
miles, and we retraced our steps somewhat hurriedly for 
fishers, for luncheon had been ordered at the Krone in the 
village of Stockhausen, two miles below Liibnitz. On our 
way down we crossed to the right bank on the Liibnitz 
Bridge and fished to Stockhausen. Near the bridge a 
wren peered at me from a hole in a willow stump, and 
seemed little disturbed when, on her vacating, I peeked in 
at her three tiny egglets; she watched me silently from a 
near-by twig. Just above the mill at Stockhausen for half 
a mile the waters are deep and cool, and the fishing fine. 
Our largest trout was a two-pounder, but they averaged 
between a quarter and half a pound, and there were no 
fingerlings to put back. At the Krone we met the Hof- 
fischer, who had come thus far on the mail. We bought two 
of our fish from him, and our luncheon for three, consist- 
ing of trout, eggs, milk, potatoes, ham, cheese, and beer— 
brought as a matter of course—cost less than one dollar. 

Nothing can exceed the courtesy of these kindly German 
people. As we ate our lunch in the tap-room of the Krone 
its only other occupant was a peddler, who wished us 
“‘Mahlzeit ” as we entered, After this salutation he’ re- 
turned to his beer and sausage, but in a few minutes, with 
great deference, called my attention to the fact that I was 
apparently very warm from walking, and that a window 
back of me was open, and that there was probably a 
draught. He begged permission to shut the window or the 
door—whichever I preferred. 

After luncheon Herr Bonewitz walked with us, and along 
came Bastian and the schiebkan. ‘‘ My son Bastian a good 
boy is. He has not yet in netting the experience that 
August had, but that comes. The August he makes now 
his soldier-service.”” Below Stockhausen we followed the 
right bank still, and caught now and then a grayling. 

It was now three o’clock. The sun came out hot, and 
the bigger fish rose lazily and looked at our lure and sank 
again without striking. Nevertheless, we caught a lot of 
smaller ones, and I lost a beauty through a broken barb. 
The stream for three miles below Stockhausen, toward 
Eisenach, flows through a world of meadows ; but willow 
and alder, planted to retain the banks, interfered some- 
what with free casting. But the fish were there, and by 
five o’clock our score was incréased to fifty or more. 
These meadows this June afternoon were glad with sweet- 
brier, lupins, daisies, purple harebells, and the distant hill- 
sides laid out in patches of mustard and colza and poppy. 
At one promising opening in the bushes I came upon 
such a bed of forget-me-nots, so blue, so wide-eyed, so 
innocent! To fish there was to trample them, and I 
passed on. Who, in a foreign land, could ruthlessly tread 
down a forget-me-not? I pity the man to whom they bring 
no memory of dear blue eyes at home—eyes which, some 
day, he hopes will again look up gladly and sweetly into 
his own; eyes whose memory has many a time uplifted or 
at least restrained him. 

At the stone bridge above Eisenach we dismissed the 
schiebkan and Bastian, very grateful for a donation of fifty 
cents apiece for his day’s labor, and we walked along the 
smooth highway to town. From out the covert the cuckoo 
answered to his mate, and the goat-bells tinkled in the 
gathering twilight. 

It is worth noting that in this part of Germany a paternal 
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Government has planted the roadsides with thousands of 
fruit-trees, which yield in season cherry and apple and pear 
to every wayfarer without stint, and at the same time give 
a better shade than the awkward poplars so common in 
roadside Europe. 

That night, on the balcony of the Grossherzog, with the 
solemn Wartburg just visible in the moonlight, after a 
silence possible only in congenial company, my friend 
tossed away his cigar and said: “Ledoux, 1 know an old 
monastery in the Westerwald. Below its walls, gray with 
the moss of eight centuries, the monks have built a little 
inn. They call it ‘ Pilgerruh.’ There is a trout-stream 
belonging to them. I was the first man who ever cast a 
fly above it. It is full of fish, and supplies the monastery. 
I will introduce you there, and—” “Stop!” Icried; ‘“ you 
have given me one full day’s pleasure ; don’t reveal, in a 
moment of impulse, the whereabouts of such a treasure. 
Anyhow, I cannot yield to the temptation this time.” 
‘“‘ Well,” said my friend, “‘ perhaps you’re right ; we’ll post- 
pone it till you come again ; but I’ll tell you what: if your 
friend Dr. Henry van Dyke comes over this year, give him 
a line to me. I will take him there, and show him fishing 
that will beat the Traun or Erichtwater.” 

How regretfully we turn from such scenes and such 
companions! My red-letter days are mostly days out-of- 
doors—in wood or meadow or on blue water ; but there is 
always a hint of sadness at the close of every one ; we look 
back and wonder when will come another. 

Among the future delights of the celestial country 
revealed to old Ezekiel was a vision of fishers standing 
beside the clear, sweet waters that shall flow from beneath 
the walls of the New Jerusalem. ‘“ From En-gedi even unto 
En-eglaim ” they stand, and the fish are “‘ exceeding many.” 
From Eisenach to Liibnitz—I recall with pleasure each 
step of my way, and am very sure that neither in this life 
nor the other shall I fish with greater pleasure than on 
that June day when I cast my hackle in the Nesse. 
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The Crime against Madagascar 
By the Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D. 


American, interest in the tragedy which French lust for 
glory is now enacting in this far-off land is mainly limited 
to the wrongs which our countryman, Waller, has suffered 
there, for which our Government is seeking reparation from 
France. It is only our ignorance which prevents our indig- 
nation. Never in the world’s history has a more unright- 
eous war of conquest been undertaken. The shame of it 
is the greater when, as in this case, a great republic, nomi- 
nally Christian, falls foul of a small nation, recently Chris- 
tianized as fairly as France, and advancing in civilization. 
All this with no more of right than Napoleon had in 
seizing the crown of Spain. 

The scheme was hatched under Napoleon III., and may 
be docketed along with his inglorious attempt on Mexico. 
The motive was to obtain Madagascar as a set-off to the 
British empire in India, from which England ousted France 
in the last century. A glance at the map makes the siiua- 
tion clear. England holds, besides several smaller posses- 
sions, India on the north of the Indian Ocean, Australia 
on the east, and the southern part of Africa on the west. 
Adjacent to these African possessions lies Madagascar, 
four times the size of England and Wales, and abounding 
in natural wealth. The central plateau, nearly a mile in 
altitude, is very favorable to European residents, though 
the lower lands are unhealtby. British trade and British 
influence have been in the ascendant tillnow. This is the 
prize which the French, long defeated in diplomacy, are 
now seeking and likely to win by war, to recoup themselves 
for their loss of India. Religious motives are added to 
political. ‘ Protestant teaching,” France complains, “ has 
been made obligatory.” The domain which British Prot- 
estantism won from heathenism, French Romanists are 
hoping to take over to the Papal Church. 

The modern history of Madagascar belongs wholly to 
this century. Portuguese, British, and French settlements 
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were attempted in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries, but came to little or nothing. In 1810 
there appeared a sort of Peter the Great in Radama L., 
King of the Hovas (pronounced Hoovas). These are of 
Malay extraction, a quick-witted, imitative, and inventive 
race, numbering about a million, and inhabiting the central’ 
table-lands. Under their king Radama I., they reduced: 
to subjection nearly the whole island, with a population: 
over four times their number and of various races. Im 
1820 missionaries from England were permitted to settle. 
These reduced the Hova language to writing. Many con- 
verts were made. The arts of civilization were introduced. 
But at Radama’s death in 1828 a tide of reaction set in. 
In 1835 a bitter persecution of the Christians began, in 
which cruelty on one hand and constancy on the other 
reproduced the early struggle of the Church with heathen 
Rome. This ended with the death of the persecuting sov- 
ereign in 1861. After two short reigns, during which 
Radama II., in return for a charter granted to a French 
company, was recognized by the French Government as 
King of the whole island, Ranavalona became Queen in 
1868. Christianitity was restored; the Queen and her 
consort were baptized ; polygamy and the slave trade were 
abolished, divorce restricted, gross and open vice sup- 
pressed. Antananarivo, the capital, at present a city of 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, was rebuilt in Euro- 
pean style. Four handsome memorial churches of stone 
were erected on the places where the martyrs had been 
In 1880 the members of Protestant churches 
numbered 315,782, besides which there were 80,905 Roman 
Catholics. 

Commenting on the development then made, a French © 
writer, M. Saillens, said: “In the eyes of every impartial 
observer, this last period of the history of Madagascar 
redounds wholly to the honor of this young race, which is 
taking giant strides in civilization.” The same writer also 
admits that Napoleon III., by a formal convention, had 
recognized the Hova sovercign as “ Queen of Madagascar.” 

The whole trouble set on foot by France started from 
the persistent refusal of the Hova sovereigns to sell or 
alienate any territory to foreigners. They would consent 
only to occupancy on shortleases. The French pretended 
a cession of territory made to them by the Sakalavas while 
that tribe was in rebellion against the Queen. The Hovas 
replied: “ No civilized nation can ever recognize the right 
of a section of their people while in rebellion to alienate 
any portion of its territory to aforeign power.” We would 
have said just that, had the Confederate States pretended 
to give away a foot of our country to a foreign power. In 
vain were treaties made with France in 1863 and 1868, 
In 1883 France made war, demanding a French protecto- 
rate over a certain part of theisland. In 1885 a treaty was 
extorted, in which the French scored a point for future 
preténsion to advance upon. 

The bay of Diego Suarez, at the northern end of Mada- 
gascar, is one of the finest harbors in the world. Its occu- 
pation was conceded to the French within a landward 
limit of a mile and a half. The French Resident was also 
permitted to occupy quarters at the capital, with an escort 
limited to fifty men. A treaty with such limitations “ the 
French plenipotentiaries,” says a recent French writer, 
“‘had the weakness to sign.” Still, they signed this treaty, 
in which the word “ protectorate,” which the French had 
fought for, had to be omitted. A compromise was made on 
this wise: “ ‘The Government of the Republic will represent 
Madagascar in allits foreign relations. Madagascarabroad 
will be placed under the protection of France.” 

The Hovas consented to this, as they neither had nor 
wished to have any foreign relations, and were content to 
be defended by France against the rest of the world. They 
were content with the French assurances that no interfer- 
ence with Madagascar at home was intended in their cov- 
enant to protect “‘ Madagascar abroad.” With this under- 
standing they also agreed that “no treaty, agreement, or 
convention”’ was to “be made without the consent of 
France.” 

The duplicity of the French in this treaty was unblush-- 
ingly confessed by their Minister, M. de Freycinet, in 1886. 
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He said: “Our protectorate is confined to the foreign 
policy of the Hovas. .-. . Our Resident cannot interfere, 
. . . but it is not to be doubted that Ae will by degrees 
edge himself into the internal administration of the island.” 

It so came about as schemed. An American Consul 
arrived in 1887 and required recognition as such, techni- 
cally termed the “exequatur” (Latin exseguatur, i. ¢., let 
him execute his functions). The French Resident claimed 
that it was his prerogative to grant the exequatur. The 
Queen resented the claim as an interference with the in- 
ternal administration of the realm. Our Government has 
steadily recognized the Queen’s right in this. England has 
dodged the issue by sending only such officials as could 
act without the exequatur. Furthermore, the Queen would 
not permit the interference of the Resident in matters of 
trade and concessions to foreigners, such as our country- 
man, Waller, obtained. This resistance to the policy of 
encroachment, so cynically confessed by M. de Freycinet, 
the French proceeded at length to treat as a just cause for 
war. In singular contrast with the joint agreement of 
France and England twenty-five years ago, in Lord Claren- 
don’s time, to respect the independence of Madagascar, a 
writer in the “ Revue de Paris” thus called his country- 
men to arms: “Our rights have been absolutely disre- 
garded. . . . The Powers have ceased trying to hold offi- 
cial relations with our Resident. . . . The representatives 
of France cannot have the slightest influence over the in- 
terior administration of the island. . . . Useful privileges 
conceded to English and Americans only become one 
shackle more upon commerce. . . . The situation is morti- 
fying. . . . Around our useless possession [s7c] on the bor- 
ders of the Indian Ocean a European world is rising. Aus- 
tralia is becoming a powerful State. The Cape is being 
settled with great rapidity. Such examples show what is 
the fate awaiting those colonial powers that are not able 
to take advantage of their possessions.” The French view 
of the matter, thus unblushingly put, is given in last 
December’s “‘ Chautauquan ” (of all places!). The rights 
of the case have yet to wait for adequate presentation to 
‘ our countrymen. There are many who still remember the 
visit of the Madagascar embassy to the United States 
twelve years ago, to seek support against the intrigues of 
France, and the admiration accorded to their personal 
qualities, while our National policy forbade any political 
alliance. 

Last October a French envoy delivered his ultimatum at 
the capital of the Queen. It interdicted her from holding 
any relations with foreign governments, or their representa- 
tives, except through the French Resident. To him every 
concession to foreigners engaged in trade or industry must 
be submitted for approval. France was to have the right 
of maintaining any military force in the country which she 
judged expedient. If the Queen declined to authorize the 
construction of harbors, roads, railways, canals, etc., the 
French were to have the right to construct them, and to 
collect all tolls and dues. A week’s grace was granted for 
acquiescence in this utter subversion of the national inde- 
pendence. Discussion of the Hovas’ grievances against 
France was declined. At the end of the week the envoy 
quitted the capital with his countrymen. The other foreign 
residents remained, showing lively sympathy with the 
Hovas. 

In November the French Legislature passed the neces- 
sary votes for the supply of the war, which began, Decem- 
ber 10, by the occupation of the port of Tamatave. It 
has already proved very costly to France in money and in 
life, but the prize seems easily within her reach, especially 
as the Hovas, though a brave and warlike people, appear 
to be weakened by the presence of a French party among 
them, tempted, according to rumor, by lucrative promises. 

Our historic relations with France should not dull our 
sympathies with the victim of her rapacity. For the aid 
she lent us in our war for independence we have all the 
gratitude which full knowledge of her utterly selfish motives 
can inspire; while the unselfish devotion of Frenchmen 
like Lafayette will never fail to be remembered as it de- 
serves. The iniquitous fact, which Americans will sooner 
or later duly reprobate, is that of a war of conquest by a 
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nation forever prating the most lofty sentiments, upon a 
nation which has just climbed out of barbarism into an 
incipient Christian civilization—a conquest avowedly pro- 
jected in the very spirit of heathen Rome. And yet the 
Protestant churches of France have not been ashamed to 
offer their prayers this summer for its success. 

The indignation felt in Great Britain, which has much 
directly at stake in the issue, is deep and widespread. It 
is held in check by the fact that in 1890 Lord Salisbury, in 
return for French concessions to British influence in Zan- 
zibar, in East Africa, agreed to give France a free hand in 
Madagascar—an act of singular political short-sightedness. 
American interests, apart from the pending case of Mr. 
Waller, are those of an unprejudiced sympathy with the 
oppressed and wronged the world over. Nor will the fact 
that the oppressor in this case is our ancient ally mitigate 
our abhorrence of that crime against the rights of man by 
which she has given the lie to her boastful professions 
ofa leader of civilization, and stained her republican honor 
with a deed worthy of her Louis XIV. in his assault upon 
the liberties of little Holland. 


% 
The Irish Feis 


By Thomas Donnelly 


Upon a plan somewhat similar 
to that of the Welsh Eisteddfod or 
the Scottish Mod, the Feis, an Irish 
national musical festival, will before 
long be inaugurated at Dublin. 
The present brief review of the pur- 
poses of the Feis includes an ex- 
tended reference to its President, 
for the two reasons that his name 
is perhaps less familiar to our public 
than his wide reputation abroad 
would appear to justify, and that 
his association with the event gives 
it an added significance and is 
an augury of its greater success. 
That a national movement for the revival of Irish music 
should be led by Dr. Charles Villiers Stanford seems pecul- 
iarly fitting. A native of Dublin, he is not only the most 
distinguished of living Irishmen devoted to the musical 
art, but it may with fairness be said that he stands pre- 
eminent among contemporary English composers. His 
researches have had a far-reaching influence to gain for 
the most charming characteristics of ancient Gaelic music a 
modern recognition, Irish themes have, on the other hand, 
afforded him inspiration for original compositions which, 
collectively, are destined to endure as a part of his coun- 
try’s heritage. The genius of Dr. Stanford is, however, a 
versatile one, as his career has shown. Although but 
forty-three years of age, he occupies the chair of Music at 
the University of Cambridge, to which he succeeded in 
1887 upon the death of Sir George Macfarren. In 1883 
he received from Oxford the degree, onoris causa, of 
Doctor of Music, and later became Professor of Composi- 
tion and Orchestral Playing in the Royal College of Music 
and Conductor of the Bach Choir. Cambridge is his Alma 
Mater. Matriculating as Choral Scholar—after a course of 
musical studies in Dublin under the late Sir Robert Stew- 
art and Arthur O’ Leary—he graduated with classical honors 
in 1874. During his undergraduate days he was success- 
ively appointed organist of his own College (Trinity) and 
Conductor of the University Musical Society. After- 
wards he studied at Leipsic and Berlin under Reinecke 
and Kiel. 

His works—wholly or in a sense connected with Ireland 
—include an opera, “The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,” 
the libretto of which is from Moore’s poem “ Lalla 
Rookh ;” “ An Irish Symphony,” performed at the Manches- 
ter Exhibition of 1887, under the leadership of Dr. Richter ; 
“The Voyage of Maeldune,” a setting for Tennyson’s 
poem (which is founded on an ancient Celtic legend) ; 
“Fifty Irish Melodies,” and “ Old Irish Songs.” In the 
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last-named works Dr. Stanford’s genius for the interpreta- 
tion of native Irish music is strikingly displayed. The 
discovery, selection, and arrangement of the Gaelic songs 
bear tribute to his possession of those rare qualifications 
for the task with which, it has been said, none but an Irish- 
man ever is endowed. “An Irish ear will distinguish the 
sound of native from that of all other music.” But these songs 
appeal to and captivate every music-lover, because they 
possess all the traditional fascination of Gaelic melody. 
They have its “ insinuating sweetness,” its “ storied spell ” 
—they “reach the heart, and can awaken in turn every 
passion,” because they “ are the voice of nature.” 

Among Dr. Stanford’s other compositions are settings 
for the ancient Greek poets; two church services (one 
composed for the festival of the Sons of the Clergy in 
1880) ; incidental music and settings for Tennyson’s 
‘Queen’ Mary,” “The Revenge,” and “Jubilee Ode ”— 
or Carmen Szculare—sung by Madame Albani before 
Queen Victoria at a state concert during the Jubilee year; 
a setting for Walt Whitman’s “ Elegiac Ode for Abraham 
Lincoln ;” “ Songs from George Eliot’s Spanish Gipsy ;” 
“Songs of Heine;”’ a concert overture, ‘Queen of the 
' Seas,” performed at the tercentenary of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada; an oratorio, “‘The Three Holy Chil- 
dren ;” a cantata, ‘“ The Resurrection” (with Klopstock’s 
words); and two operas, ‘“Savonarola” and the “ Can- 
terbury Pilgrims.” 

The title of this national musical festival is derived from 
that of the ancient Gaelic May-Day feast, the “ Feis Beal- 
taine,” at which many of the bards attended and gave 
musical recitals. Literally, the word signifies “a feast.” 
The aims of the Feis are fourfold: ancient Irish music is 
to be rendered in the manner traditionally ascribed to the 
bards of old; manuscript collections of Irish airs will be 
sought for and published; and as it is known that vast 
numbers of unwritten tunes, ballads, and songs may yet be 
heard in Ireland, the notation of these will: be secured. 
The use of the Irish language will largely prevail in the 
rendition of the songs sung atthe Feis; substantial induce- 
ments will be offered the talent in the country to form a 
new school of Irish composers capable of demonstrating 
that there is in Ireland a latent genius of music as dis- 
tinctly national as that which to-day finds expression 
through the Bohemian Dvorak or the Norwegian Grieg. 

The origin of the movement for the annual celebration 
of a Feis is to be found in a newspaper correspondence 
printed last autumn in Dublin, where but recently a great 
public meeting has been held under the presidency of the 
Lord Mayor. At this meeting the Earl of Mayo stated 
that he had, in company with Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, 
the distinguished writer of Irish songs, visited the great 
London musical publishers in relation to the Feis. The 
necessary fund had been started, and contributions were 
being received. Dr. Annie Wilson Patterson, the Secretary 
of the Feis, herself a composer, and the only woman Doctor 
of Music in the United Kingdom, outlined the definite 
scheme as proposed by Dr. Villiers Stanford: The celebra- 
tion should not be wholly of an antiquarian character ; and 
all the talent employed—orchestral and vocal—must be of 
the highest order. Two concerts should be given, one to 
consist of the music of Irish composers, Dr. Stanford 
offering to include his “Irish Symphony” and “ Voyage 
of Maeldune.” The second concert—to inspire Irish emu- 
lation—should be international. In it English music would 
be represented by Dr. Hubert Parry, Scottish by Sir A. 
Campbell Mackenzie, Hungarian by Korbay, Italian by 
Bioto, Bohemian by Dvorak, French by Bourgault Du- 
coudroy, Scandinavian by Grieg, German by Brahms, and 
Russian by Tschikowsky. All these composers should 
be invited to be present. Each concert should have a 
public rehearsal. Besides these concerts, two meetings 
should be devoted to Irish folk-songs. A selection of 
the ancient Irish airs would be given—some to be sung to 
the bardic words in Gaelic. A careful search having been 
instituted for any of the harpers yet remaining, they, 
together with the best of the country fiddlers and bag- 


pipe players, would be assembled to render music in their 
traditional manner. 
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An Emergency Girl 
By G. M. Clapham 


There are very few school-girls who do not appreciate 
good cake, and they are usually excellent critics as to quality. 
There are not so many, however, who in an emeigency 
can be relied upon to help a housekeeper who has been 
left without a cook when her house was full of young 
people blessed with vigorous bodies and corresponding 
appetites. 

In a suburban village not far from New York, at a 
charming summer residence, there was not long ago a large 
house-party for whose enjoyment an evening dance had 
been planned. When the day arrived, everything was in 
readiness but the cake to accompany the ice-cream, which 
had been purposely delayed in order to have a specialty of 
the cook’s as delectable as possible. After the breakfast a 
quartette of merry girls were discussing gowns and ribbons 
in the dainty room of the hostess’s young daughters, when 
they were interrupted by her appearance and troubled 
face, which she explained by saying, ‘ Cook has been taken 
suddenly ill, and insists on going to the city, where she 
can receive proper care ; one of the maids must go with her, 
which reduces the service for to-night and leaves us with- 
out cake, for there is no surety that it can be sent in time 
from the city, and the village bakery is out of the question.” 
She got no further, for Nancy, the tall blonde, her eyes 
dancing, was whirling around and clapping her hands; 
pausing before the astonished group, she laughingly ex- 
plained: ‘“ My chief forte is cooking, inherited from and 
developed by my darling grandmother, who was a genius 
in that line. I have a dozen of her precious receipts in 
my head, and if your supplies are equal to my demand, 
and I can have two good assistants and a reliable 
oven, I will- guarantee more than one kind of delicious 
cake.” There was no time for further talk, and the emer- 
gency girl was soon at work. One pound of butter was 
worked to a cream, and one pound of sugar gradually 
added, the creamy consistency kept by continuous beating. 
These proportions were divided into equal parts ; to one 
was added the well-beaten whites of eight large eggs, a 
half-pound of sifted: flour, a dessertspoonful of baking- 
powder, and flavoring of lemon. ‘“ Grandmother’s old 
English receipt called for brandy or sherry, but I generally 
use the same quantity of rich milk.” One pan was half 
filled with this mixture, and when baked was at once 
covered with an icing made of the beaten yo/k of one egg 
and powdered sugar enough to thicken the egg. 

The yolks of the eight eggs were then added (when 
thoroughly well beaten) to the remaining portion of butter 
and sugar which had been divided to make the white cake, 
a half-pound of sifted flour, a dessertspoonful of baking- 
powder, and a flavoring of orange; a small quantity of rich 
milk was also the last item. The icing for this yellow 
cake was made with the white of one egg and powdered 
sugar, the cake iced while hot. There was still enough 
batter for two small cakes, so into one pan was put, first 
a layer of yellow batter, then of white, and a fork zigzagged 
through the layers, giving the cake a fine marbled effect 
when baked. Small patty-pans were filled with what 
remained, and sugar sprinkled over the top before putting 
them in the oven; this made a candied surface. ‘ Now,” 
said the flushed and happy girl, as the last were taken 
perfectly baked from the oven, “there are always some per- 
sons who care only for sponge-cake, so we will finish our 
cake-making with grandmother’s ‘ whack cake,’ which, I 
assure you, we have made and baked in fifteen minutes. 
It needs no special care in mixing, and somehow or 
other is always a success. For two moderate-sized loaves 
the receipt is six eggs, two cupfuls of sugar, three of flour ; 
put the flour and sugar in the mixing-bowl, give the eggs 
just a separating whipping, then stir all together; add at 
the last a dessertspoonful of baking-powder, and for flavor- 
ing almond is nice; dust sugar over the top before putting 
in the oven, which should have a good, steady heat.” 

The last cake was being placed on the wire frame to 
cool when Jessica, the youngest daughter, who had under- 
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taken the duties of the absent waitress, appeared holding 
a handsome pitcher, its inch spout broken, and said, most 
dolefully, “‘ See what I have done, in my haste and untrained 
service! it is one of the lemonade-pitchers we shall need 
to-night.” 

“Don’t worry,” said the emergency girl. “Give me a 
saltspoonful of corn-starch, the same amount of gelatine, 
now a patty-pan, and the end of a match; a thimbleful of 
boiling water will do the rest.” 

Nancy stirred these over the fire to a paste, and brushed 
the jagged edges with it, holding the broken piece in place 
away from the heat. ‘They adhered and hardened almost 
immediately. 

“With care, Jessica,” said this clever girl, ‘and pre- 

_ vided you keep hot liquids out of the pitcher, it may be 
used for years. At grandmother’s there was a whole bri- 
gade of unsuspected mended china and glass, which her 
well-drilled maids washed carefully in cold water, and our 
china-closet was not depleted.” 

“Summer girls” and “best girls” may attract’ for a 
while, but the “ emergency girl ” will always prove a satis- 
factory and desirable home maker and keeper. 


%*% 
The Moral Quality of Tacks 


By J. T. P. 


You may be inclined to dispute with me and say that 
tacks have no moral quality. I insist that they have. You 
may say that you have known them to lead to immorality 
of language. I insist that it does not alter the fact of their 
moral quality, for at the moment they were in an abnormal 
position, standing on their heads. You may say that this 
is not so, for the cause of the failure in the quality of the 
language was due to the absence of the tacks. In which 
case I hold the tacks most unjustly assailed, and in the 
meanest spirit. The double crime of unseemly language 
and attack on the absent is to be laid to the speaker. 
I hold to it that there is a moral quality in tacks. Every 
one acknowledges that stability is a moral quality; that it 
is as necessary to the world’s development as progress— 
more, many would contend, for progress that has not in 
it the element of stability does not tend to development. 
No one can dispute that a tack in its natural relation 
possesses as its strongest element stability. It is to stay 
where it is put, and it stays; it is intended to hold, and it 
holds. There was a time when a tack decided the fate of 
a family ; that it held down a carpet decided the family 
environment for a year. No one had the courage to attack 
the tacks. We know that marriages have been decided by 
the family move. Jack and Jill met because the families 
moved, or did not. And atack held the future of Jack and 
Jill under its head. Alas, the power of the tack as the 
harbinger of the family destiny is broken! Rugs reign. 
Rugs need no tacks. Without tacks there is no stability. 
The family moves with the seasons. The folding bed is 
tied, the pictures are tied, the chairs are tied, the folding 
table is tied, and the rugs are tied. The passing dray- 
man is called, and the tied things are put on a dray and 
whirled away to a new inclosure, and when the master 
comes at night all have been untied, and he knows he has 
moved only because he goes to the couch for his cuffs 
and to his chiffonier to lie down; they have changed their 
positions. Yes, tacks are small, but their power is great. 
They held the destiny of families between their heads and 
points once. One look at that cold, steely-looking head, 
sunk in its depth of wool, and with a little shudder the 
decision was made: “We will not move.” You agree 
with me, do you not, that tacks have a moral quality, a 
staying power ? 


If you prepare a dish of food carelessly, you do not expect 
Providence to make it palatable. Neither, if through years 
of folly you misguide your own life, need you expect divine 
interference to bring round everything at last for the best.— 
Ruskin. 
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Cerebral Creases 
By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


The little article on “ Bleaching the Brain” in a recent 
issue of The Outlook has called out several personal letters 
of inquiry asking for more definite suggestions upon the 
subject. Answer may be made that a doctor might as well 
be called upon to give a definite prescription to cure illness. 
The first step is to realize that one has a malady; but 
remedies must vary to suit individual needs. The only dyer | 
for a bleaching brain is the owner of the brain. Any other 
person can but 


Seek to wake the mood, 
The spirit, which alone 


can make these remedies of any use, and possibly suggest 
a few threads along which one may feel his way to healthier 
habits of reading and thinking. 

The surface of the brain, scientists tell us, is made up 
of innumerable cells of past and present impressions, which, 
when grouped, constitute thought and emotion ; and among 
these clustered cells run sharp furrows, upon the number 
and irregularity of which depend in some way the amount 
of our intelligence. In the lower animals, idiots, savages, 
and young children, the furrows are shallow and symmetri- 
cal and few in number. These furrows are, to speak very 
simply and unscientifically, channels of communication 
between the thought-cells, The acquisition of a new idea 
is attended by the transit of a wave along a new path, and 
the more often this path is traversed the more indissoluble 
will be the idea. One might compare the furrows to 
a far-branching system of railroad tracks, and the im- 
pression-cells to the little towns along the route. The 
railroad alone is what makes the towns serviceable to the 
traveler; and in the same way, association, classification— 
a way out—is what alone makes the impression-cells valu- 
able to us. 

In short, the aim of the true student is not so much to 
store facts as to group the essence of facts into ideas, to 
get more creases into his cerebrum, and to deepen those 
already there. 

The request has been, however, for definite suggestion, 
and there is a single one which, like the doctor’s prescrip-. 
tion of sleep and fresh air, is suited to every case. It is 
the power of concentration—one of the commonest ex- 
pressions and one of the rarest acquisitions in the world. 
Do you doubt that statement? Sit down and untie and 
tie again your shoe-lace. Can you so concentrate your 
thoughts upon that simple operation as to think meanwhile 
of nothing else? Or has your mind so fallen into the 
habit of straying off over a dozen matters a minute that 
you have lost—or never learned—the power of focusing it 
on any single thing for five consecutive minutes? If you 
can perform the feat, you possess one of the greatest 
powers of the universe. If in any moment of mental dis- 
tress you can turn, if but for a moment, your whole thought 
to treading upon a certain line of nails in a sidewalk, you 
are for that moment relieved of anxiety ; you have gained 
an atom of concentrative power, and are on the road to 
control over mind and mood. 

The power of concentration is of inestimable value to 
the reader, the writer, and the student. Too often we sit 
idly, like Matthew Arnold’s Scholar Gypsy, 


Twirling in our hand a withered spray, 
And waiting for the spark from heaven to fall, 


when the spark must be kindled from our own fires. 
Horace Greeley could sit on a doorstep and write edi- 
torials on his hat while the great war processions passed 
by ; Frederick the Great could withdraw all his thought 
from a critical battle to send a note of assurance to his 
mother, and make all the princes sign their names thereto ; 
Napoleon could lie down and fall asleep instantly while 
cannon roared about his ears; Darwin could calmly pur- 
sue his investigations of science on the top of a crowded 
coach. 

Inexorable law reads that we prepare ourselves for sud- 
den deeds by “the reiterated choice of good or evil that 
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gradually determines character.” To wait for a propitious 
retirement, for silence and leisure, is often to lose the 
opportunity of a lifetime ; while the ability to concentrate 
one’s attention upon the single matter in hand, irrespective 
of environment, means enormous economy of time, of effort, 
of thought, of achievement. Perhaps no other single talent 
serves so effectively to open up cerebral transit-ways, which, 
like the Continental roads to the Eternal City, lead straight 
to the Intellectual Life. 


The Personal Struggle 


One of the first qualities necessary to a well-developed 
character is a mind that is flexible enough to yield when 
the matter demanding decision is unimportant, and inflex- 
ible when the matter presented is important. Much of the 
discomfort of life comes from contact with minds that 
might be termed wobbling minds—minds that change 
their position without cause or warrant, merely because 
they have no basis, no settled principle that controls their 
mental activity. Fathers and mothers who study life 
and its effects on themselves value the beauty of a mind 
that is subject to law, to principle, that is balanced by 
reasoning powers. 

; We talk and write of the training of the will as though 
it were possible for a parent to train the will of his child. 
That is impossible. No will was ever trained by another. 
A parent can help a child to train his will; can make 
him see, as he develops, the lack of dignity in the habit of 
indecision. To cater to the habit of indecision in a little 
child is todo him untold harm. To let him feel that the 
world is a place that yields to him, adapting itself to each 
passing whim, is to let him build on a false premise that will 
lead to bitter experience. 

The greatest service a parent can render his child is to 
help him to weigh the reason for or against any line of 
activity, even in his play ; and, having decided to help him, to 
make that line a success is the parent’s opportunity. The 
cruelest injury is to have a child believe that he can wob- 
ble from one decision to another without paying a penalty. 
The beauty of life lies in harmony. What is harmony but 
activities in right relation? 

The beginning of life is the beginning of training. Each 
day is the epitome of the days lived; the sum total of 
habit, of mind and body. That sum will equal the inherit- 
ance, parental training, and education, plus the character 
that is a compound of these, and the activities they have 
called into expression. 

It is not training the child that makes him a giant of 
righteousness, but helping him to train himself. 

The trainer cannot make the athlete. It is the obedi- 
ence to law, under direction, of the one who is to struggle 
that develops physical skill and endurance. . 

So mental strength comes from use of powers to a 


definite end. 


The Summer School 


One of the amusing experiences of life at any summer 
resort is to listen to the snap judgments that are constantly 
expressed. The amount of misinformation given out with 
the calmest assurance, without a tone of doubt, is appalling 
to the person who knows. There is no subject that is too 
complicated or too really remote from personal experience for 
positive opinion by most people. Everywhere the stream 
—’twere better to say the driplet—of conversation goes on, 
with tones that ought to convert any listener if he were 
assured that assent would gain him silence. 

_ But the chief and unfailing source of the driplets of talk 
is the children. If only we could follow the famous Butter- 
cup and mix the children up, what a gain! The regenera- 
tion of the world would be accomplished! Next to the 
children and the ramifications of food, clothes, and kind of 
education that resulted in the production of the models 
that are to be seen in each family, come the systems of diet 
and exercise which will cure diseases that defy specialists. 
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A short sojourn in a summer resort is a liberal education 
for the woman who appreciates her opportunities. 


% 
Our Friend the Fly 


By Mary Mann Miller 


Where do all the flies come from? Through the winter 
we have none, and then all of a sudden in the spring they 
begin to appear—first a few, but very soon a great many. 
And then, where do they go? For there always comes a 
time in the winter when the last one is gone, and there are 
none to be found. 

Did you ever ask yourselves these questions, girls and 
boys? I suspect that few of you have, for flies are so very 
common that we hardly ever think seriously of them at all. 

To begin with, the first fly that appears in the spring 
spent his winter, perhaps, in a crack in your own house, 
fast asleep ; or maybe he went to sleep as a white worm, for 
you must know that every fly was once a worm or maggot. 
Of course only a few flies live through the winter, but they 
are quite enough to begin with. You see, one mother fly 
can lay from seventy to one hundred and seventy eggs at a 
time, and she may do that three or four times in her life. 

When she is ready to lay her eggs, she hunts about for 
a nice warm place to put them in—and what do you think 
she chooses? Generally, fresh horse manure! She has 


.been known, too, to lay them in spittoons that were filled 


with tobacco. Disgusting! you say. Yes, so it is; and 
the maggots that hatch from the eggs are disgusting, too. 
And yet, let me tell you that these disgusting maggots do 
a great deal of good in the world. How? By eating up 
the filth they live in. 

You know that all sorts of diseases come from dirt, and 
if much accumulated about our houses we should all be sick. 
So, though we don’t like to look at the creatures, we shall 
have to be grateful to them for eating up the dirt and so 
helping us to keep our health. 

When the maggot hatches, it is a little white worm with- 
out head or legs—nothing but a mouth and some little 
hooks near it. You see it really can’t do much of any- 
thing but eat—and eat it does as hard as it can for about 
a week. In this time it has changed its skin twice and is 
full-grown. Then it gets tired of eating, and crawls away 
by itself to some dry place, or burrows into the earth, and 
begins to act very queerly; or, rather, it does not act at all. 
If you could see it, you would think it was dead, it keeps 
so very still, and gets so hard, and seems to grow smaller. 
But if you could find one or two (which is doubtful) and 
keep them in a box covered with glass, some fine day you 
would be surprised to discover a very smart-looking fly in 
your box. While you were wondering how it got in, 
you might notice that one of the dried-up maggots had the 
end knocked off, and looked empty. Then the mystery 
would be solved, for you would surely think that the fly 
came from the maggot-skin. If you saw him soon enough, 
you would wonder what was the matter with him, for his 
wings at first are all limp and crumpled up ; but they very 
soon straighten out. 

Perhaps you have been taught about these things at 
school, so that you know that almost all insects pass 
through these three changes. You may even be able to tell 
me that when the fly is a maggot it is called a larva; that 
when it goes to sleep it is called a pupa; and that when 
it becomes a fly as we know it, it is am imago or perfect 
insect. If you know all this, you know why we never see 
any little flies—because they are all full-sized when they 
come out of the pupa state. People sometimes think they 
see little flies, but they are not the common house-fly at 
all, but another and a smaller kind. 

I said that flies do a great deal of good by eating up the 
dirt they are born in. So they do; and yet if the dirt were 
not there, they would not need to eat it up. If we kept 
our houses and our cellars and our streets very, very clean 
indeed, and didn’t have stables near, or, if we had to, 
kept hem very clean, and if we never left scraps of any kind 
of food about—I shouldn’t wonder if most of the flies were 
to disappear. What do you think? 
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For the Little People 


A Nonsense Verse 
By Alice W. Rollins 


The firefly lighted his bicycle lamp, 
And ran down the road for a spin ; 
The toadstools pitched their white tents for a 


camp, 
And tucked their young toads nicely in. 
The beautiful stars came out just to see, 
The lovely moon just to be seen ; 
But by morning, pray tell me, O where could 
they be? 
For the world seemed quite buried in green. 


& 
The Story of the Stork 


By Mary J. Safford 


A very interesting lecture on Turkey, given 
in Washington by the Rev. Henry Jessup, a 
missionary who has spent many years in that 
country, contained a curious story about a 
stork, one of the long-legged birds which in 
Germany build their nests on the roofs of the 
houses. It seems that, in the spring and fall, 
flock after flock of birds of passage soar over 
the land on their way to the north and the 
south. The storks fly at an immense height, 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand feet in 
the air, and as the attraction of gravitation 
constantly drags them downward as they move, 
they sink nearer and nearer to theearth. But 
as soon as they are within a certain distance 
they stop, and, after circling several times, 
mount in a spiral curve until they have again 
reached the desired height, when they pursue 
their flight forward once more. 

One spring, as the birds were passing over 
the country, one, too weak to keep up with its 
companions, came tumbling down into the 
yard of a missionary’s house. The children 
ran out to see the new arrival, fed and petted 
it, and, as it was doubtless used to such treat- 
ment from flaxen-haired little ones in its Ger- 
man home, it made no effort to get away, but 
remained contentedly with them for months 
and became a great pet in the family. 

When autumn came, and the flocks of birds 
began their flight to the south, passing over 
the missionary’s housé, the stork took no 
notice of them. Three or four had already 
gone by, then another came and stopped. 
One of the birds flew directly down into the 
yard, and for nearly ten minutes the two put 
their bills together and seemed to hold a con- 
versation. Then the stranger began to circle 
upward, the children’s pet followed, and the 
two joined the flock. The little ones watched 
the birds sadly as their white wings carried 
them farther and farther away, till the whole 
flock became a mere speck in the bright blue 
sky and at last disappeared. 

How the family wondered! It appeared 
almost too marvelous for belief that the birds 
could have remembered for months not only 
that a weak member of the flock had left them, 
but the very spot in a strange country where 
it dropped, and on their way home paused to 
search for it. And yet—this strange story is 
true. 

& 


Sound Bodies 


Every one in these days likes to be well and 
strong. We try to know the kind of food we 
ought to eat, how we should exercise, how 
many hours we should work, sleep, and play. 
We do all this because we have learned that 
to do our work, no matter where or how we 
work, to do it well we must be strong. Ill 
health means a bad temper, bad manners, and 
general failure to do and be what we should. 

We hear a good deal of talk about civil 
service examinations. This means that in 
order to get certain positions under the Gov- 
ernment a man must not only know a given 
number of things, but must be physically 
sound. A man wanted a position as a police- 
man. He was faithful, healthy, strong, cheer- 
ful, and intelligent. He was examined physi- 
cally, and rejected because he had lost his 
back teeth. He could run and jump, and met 


% 


the other requirements, but he was positively 
rejected. The loss of his teeth prevented the 
proper mastication of food, and the man would 
probably have dyspepsia, and dyspepsia leads to 
many diseases, and that would mean loss of 
strength. The man said that as a boy he 
never paid any attention to his teeth; when 
they began to ache he had them pulled. It 
was a great disappointment to the man; he 
wanted to be a policeman. Not one-half of 
the men who apply for physical examination 
pass. Thecauses are <a ? Not infrequently 
the men at some time have strained their 
body in some place, or some organ of the body, 
by too violent exercise, and this overstraining 
causes a physical defect. Good food that 
feeds the body, cleanliness, exercise, rest and 
work properly taken, is a doctor’s prescrip 
tion for sound health. 


® 
Nancy’s Nightmare 


I am the doll that Nancy broke! 
Hadn’t been hers a week. 

One little squeeze, and I sweetly spoke ; 
Rosy and fair was my cheek. 

Now my head lies in a corner far, 
My body lies here in the other: 

And if this is what human children are, 
I never will live with another! 


Jam the book that Nancy read 
For fifteen minutes together ; 

Now I am standing here on my head, 
While she’s gone to look at the weather. 

My leaves are crushed in the cruelest way ; 
There’s jam on my opening page: 

And I would not live with Miss Nancy Gay, 
Though I shouldn’t be read for an age! 


7 am the frock that Nancy wore 
Last night at her birthday feast. 

I am the trock that Nancy tore 
In seventeen places at least. 

My buttons are scattering far and near, 
My trimming is torn to rags: 

And if I were Miss Nancy’s mother dear, 
I'd dress her in calico bags! 


We are the words that Nancy said 
When these things were brought to her view. 
All of us ought to be painted red, 
And some of us are not true. 
We splutter and mutter and snarl and snap, 
We smolder and smoke and blaze: 
And if she’d not meet with some sad mishap, 
Miss Nancy must mend her ways. 
—St. Nicholas. 
® 
A Duck Farm 


Mr. Julian Ralph, in a recent article in 
“ Harper’s Magazine,” describes a duck farm. 
He says: 

“What would the reader think of seeing a 
farmer traveling to market with as many ducks 
as could be crowded into more than the space 
of the park between the City Hall and the 
Post Office in New York City—a mass of per- 
haps two city blocks of duck flesh and feathers ? 
That was what was driven past us on the 
Grand Canal one day. Two men in two boats 
were driving the ducks before them, all as 
thick upon the water as they could swim. 
Each man carried a long, slender bamboo rod, 
with the heart of a palm-leaf on the end of it. 
With this he kept the red and gray squawking 
mass in order. He whipped back into its 
place every duck that sagged out of the mass, 
or that lagged behind or showed a disposition 
tomakefortheshore. Suddenly several boats 
came along in the opposite direction—a big 
chop-boat and two or three smaller vessels. 
They were sailing swiftly before a fresh breeze 
directly down upon the acre or two of ducks. 

“There seemed no way of preventing a 
terrible slaughter of poultry. The big chop- 
boat, like a house blown before a gale, sped 
toward the advancing feathered host, and at 
last the birds that were in the way were almost 
under her bows. Then a flutter seized many 


square yards of ducks, the immense flock broke 
apart, a crack in it opened before the chop- 
boat, and widened until the boat swept through 
a canal that divided the flock. Not one duck 
was run over.” a 


New Sports in Samoa 


When civilized people settle in uncivilized 
lands, the natives imitate them in many ways. 
Sometimes they are attracted by the home 
habits, and try to acquire them; sometimes 
the natives admire the dress of the new set- 
tlers, and work hard to get like articles, and 
then wear them most absurdly. Sometimes 
the natives admire the sports of the invaders 
of their lands. The natives of Samoa have 
been so fascinated by rowboats and rowing 
that they waste almost all their time in rowing. 
These rowboats, built on European models, 
have entirely displaced the canoes of the na- 
tives. They pull—some of them—thirty oars, 
and are seventy or eighty feet long. The 
natives row from island to island and vil age 
to village in these boats, neglecting their 
farms. They have also become very fond of 
the English game of cricket. One town or 
village is heavily mortgaged, and is offered for 
sale. The consul at this village says that the 
money spent on cricket alone in that village 
this year would have paid the interest on the 
mortgage, and the town would have been 
saved. The natives pay no heed to the com- 
ing disaster, but continue to play cricket for 
kegs of beef and for pigs. They play the game 
with forty players on a side. 


@ 
He Gave the Measure 


The story is told in the “ Youth’s Compan- 
ion” of a man who kept a provision store in a 
factory town, who was odd and queer. Many 
of the boys and men in the town thought it 
fun to make sport of the man, whom they 
called “Old Pro.” One day three of them 
went into his shop, and one of them asked : 

“ How much do you ask fora yard of pork ?” 

“ One dollar,” answered the cld man. 

“T'll take a yard,” said the spokesman. 

“ Where is your money ?” 

The dollar was produced, the dealer pock- 
eted it, and handed the customer three pig’s 
feet. 

“ How is that ?” said the fellow. 

“Why,” answered Old Pro, “three feet 
make a yard, don’t they ?” 

Pig’s feet are worth about three cents each. 
The joke was not on Old Pro that time. 


® 
A Lively Bag 

A truck was driving through one of the 
business streets in New York on which was a 
bag. The truck crossed a car-track, and was 
jolted so hard that the bag rolled off into the 
street. Immediately it struck the stones it 
began rolling about in the strangest manner. 
It not only rolled, but it jumped, it tumbled, 
and behaved in a most curious way for a bag. 
When it was not jumping or tumbling, it 
seemed to tremble. Everybody was afraid to 
touchit, though quite a crowd gathered. At last 
the truckman missed it, and drove hurriedly 
back for it. When he found it, he untied the 
bag and out jumped a very much frightened 
Newfoundland puppy. He seemed glad to 
be released. After a little petting he was put 
back in the bag, which was large, and was taken 
away on the truck. This time the bag was 
put at the driver’s feet,so that he could speak 
to the curly inmate. 


A Successful Scarecrow 


A gardener in Maine was very much annoyed 
because the crows stole his sweet peas. He 
tried in many ways to frighten them away, but 
could not. At last he put a chicken-coop in 
his garden, and in it a large rooster. The 
moment the rooster saw the crows he’ put his 
head through the bars of the coop and crowed. 
The crows flew away at once, greatly fright- 
ened, and did not return. 
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Three Baptisms 


A Sermon by the Rev. Robert E. Carter? 
I have a baptism to be baptized with.—Luke xii., 20. . 

We think of baptism as one; the New Testament teaches 
us of three baptisms. Here in our text our Blessed Master 
speaks of a baptism which was yet to come upon him, 
though it was long after he had been baptized with water. 
Search carefully the different passages of the New Testa- 
ment that speak of baptism, and you will speedily see that 
the word is by no means uniformly used, as we commonly 
now use it, to speak of the baptism of water, nor, on the 
other hand, is it loosely used to cover a variety of spiritual 
experiences ; it refers always to some one of three different 
experiences. There are three separate and distinct bap- 
tisms taught in the New Testament; we have fallen away 
from the New Testament thought in the measure that we 
have come to let two of these drop out of our thoughts 
and teaching, and think only of the other one. These 
three baptisms open before us the threefold duty of the 
Christian life, which God lays upon us, and at the same 
time witness the threefold promise which the Christian life 
holds out before us. They are symbolized by three dif- 
ferent material elements. The coming upon us of each 
one of these elements symbolizes the coming into us of a 
corresponding spiritual experience. These three baptisms 
are (1) the baptism with water, (2) the baptism with fire, 
(3) the baptism with blood. To put opposite these the cor- 
responding spiritual experience, we can name, (1) the bap- 
tism unto personal purity of life and character, (2) the bap- 


tism unto spiritual power, (3) the baptism unto self-sacrifice. 


Unto one of these three every passage in the New Testa- 
ment that speaks of baptism can bereferred. These three 
were the baptismal experiences of Christ’s life ; that life is 
not to be understood if we neglect any one of them; they 
are and ought to be taught and considered the experiences 
of every Christian life—it is a great loss if any one of them 
be belittled or neglected. To this fact of a threefold baptism 
and to its great importance the Apostle John bears fervent 
testimony when, after emphasizing the fact that Christ 
came not by water only but by blood, he adds, “ Indeed, 
there are three that bear witness—the Spirit, and the water, 
and the blood.” Fire for the burning zeal of his life, 
water for the purified character of his life, blood for the 
unselfish offering of his life—these three bear witness unto 
our Lord Jesus Christ. These three claim their witness in 
our Christian lives. 

And, indeed, these three find their witness in our Chris- 
tian baptism; we have only preserved the one symbol, but 
our words in baptism recognize the three facts; for while 
the original baptism with water—that of John—was only 
in the name of the Father, we baptize with water only, 
believing that in symbol the Apostle was altogether right, 
and that these three will agree in one; but we baptize 
in the name, not only of the Father, but of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, in the name of the holy One above 
us, and of the Spiritual Presence who is with us, and of the 
loving One who gave himself for us, so making to agree 
under the one symbol the three great facts of baptism. 

From almost the very first, this significance of the bap- 
tisma] formula has been discerned. 1 know that the words 
in St. John’s letter preceding these which we have just 
quoted about the earthly witnesses, and pointing up to the 
three heavenly witnesses, are not genuine; they are rightly 
omitted in our revised version, and it is all wrong for us 
to use them as proof-texts for a doctrine of the Trinity. 
But even then, though they were not written by St. John, and 
are not really in our Christian Bible, they were written very 
early in Christian history, and were written by one who, 
like us here, felt that there was a truth in the triune mani- 
festation of the Godhead; and that one, whoever it may 
have been, and with whatever measure of authority he 
may have spoken, saw that the three baptisms of the 
Christian life on earth were, in a way, bringing the experi- 
ences of the human life into conformity with the triune 
experience of the divine life. Man must be baptized into 
the service of God as the righteous One, and into the 
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service of God as the present, living, speaking One, and 
into the service of God as the patient, suffering, loving One. 

It is not necessary for me to speak at Jength of the bap- 
tism with water ; it is the one of which we most often think 
and speak. It was also called the baptism unto repentance. 
It was the full consecration of life unto holiness, the wash- 
ing clean. Its supreme message to men in formal symbol 
and in practical teaching was their duty to themselves, 
their obligation to personal purity of life and character, 
that obligation recognized, acknowledged, undertaken. 

An ancient custom of the Christian Church is witness of 
how intimate the connection between the baptism with 
water and the personal purification of character has always 
been considered. There were centuries in the history of 
the Christian Church when, before baptism, the one to be 
baptized was always previously exorcised ; that is, the rite 
of exorcism, of the casting out of evil spirits, was first per- 
formed, on the chance of any such having taken up abode 
in that person. In the Greek Church of Russia it is still 
the practice thus always to exorcise before baptism ; there 
is a relic of the practice in German Protestantism, when 
the one baptized or the sponsors for that one are instructed 
to say before the ceremony, ‘“‘I renounce the devil and 
all his works ;” and even in English Protestantism the prac- 
tice of exorcism was retained for some time after the Refor- 
mation. The thought that evil spirits are waiting around 
to possess folks, and may do so even without their being 
conscious of it, seems to us ridiculous and superstitious, 
yet it is a witness to the idea that baptism with water was 
essentially a ceremony significant of personal purification, 
and has always been so understood ; it is a witness to the 
fact that when people did hold that superstitious notion of 
the presence of evil spirits, they thought it essential to get 
rid of them before they would think of baptizing. 

The baptism with water, then, is a baptism unto cleans- 
ing from evil. It means these things: God’s promise of 
forgiveness of sins, man’s promise of struzgle against sin, 
and the promise of the Church to be the aid and minister 
to those who are thus struggling. It means through and 
through, so far as lies in us, consecration of ourselves, or 
of those whom we thus bring before God; consecration to 
righteousness of character. It is the baptism of repent- 
ance for the remission of sins. 

But even he who first gave this baptism with water, even 
John the Baptist, saw that there was to be a different bap- 
tism when the Messiah should come, and prophesied that 
he should baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 
There is a whole class of New Testament texts that speak 
of baptism, where most evidently the baptism with water 
is not considered. They point out this second consecra- 
tion, the coming upon men, not only of cleansing grace, but 
also of spiritual power. You will remember how, when 
those in Samaria had been baptized with water, the Apostles 
sent some of their number down to them especially that 
this further baptism might be given to them. That the 
Apostles themselves received it was abundantly manifested 
on Pentecost, and, indeed, not then alone, but many times. 
The symbol of this second baptism was burning fire; the 
effect of it was always some increase of zeal and effective- 
ness in the divine service. It was often intimately con- 
nected with the gift of eloquence in proclaiming the Word, 
also with the gift of great enthusiasm for the cause of the 
Lord’s kingdom, and always with the gift of heroic conse- 
cration. It made the early Christians preachers, mission- 
aries, it sometimes made them miracle-workers, it some- 
times made them speak with tongues, it always made them 
ready to live or to die for the name of the Lord Jesus. 

How evidently, thus, it was a baptism of spiritual power! 
As water gave sign of the purity of the Christian life, so fire 
gave sign of the zeal for God which should come upon the 
true Christian. There have been long periods in the his- 
tory of the Church when in a measure the symbol of the 
fire baptism was retained in connection with that of the 
water-baptism ; it has been often the custom in past cen- 
turies for the administrant of baptism not only to pour 
water on the head, but also to blow the hot breath upon 
the head, so retaining even in symbol the thought that 
not only water of cleansing but the breath inspiring was 
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besought of God in that ceremony. There was no harm, 
either, in the ceremony, except always the danger—which 
has not been absent, for that matter, from the form of bap- 
tism with water—that the foolish and ignorant or supersti- 
tious should come to think that the ministration of man 
was the potent thing, and so forget to look for and desire 
the real inbreathing or onbreathing of the Spirit of God. 

But most important is it, whether we ever symbolize it 
or not, that we have this second and greater baptism of the 
Spirit. I pray God your life and mine may not only be 
spiritually clean, cleansed by the forgiveness and the grace 
of God abiding with us, but I pray as well that our lives 
may be also spiritually effective, made so by the power of 
God abiding with us. Receive from God, not only gift of 
pardon, but also gift of power; claim your right and take 
your portion, not only of a purified life, but also of an up- 
lifted spirit. Fire-baptism, the coming into your heart of 
enthusiasm and burning zeal and warm affection and fer- 
vent devotion and outgoing energy—that is part of your 
Christian heritage. Not only God receiving you, pardon- 
ing you, also God continually present with you, ministering 
to you, enthusing you, and working through you. Pray 
God for the baptism of the Spirit. It is worth while wait- 
ing at your Jerusalem, your place of thought or place of 
prayer, until the power of the Lord shall come upon you. 
If you have been given unto sin, now receive the baptism 
of repentance; if you have been given unto the world, now 
receive the baptism unto the service of the glorious Lord. 
Shall not we say unto ourselves, not only, I will recognize 
God’s love and receive his forgiveness, but say also, I will 
seek for God’s presence, I will receive the Spirit of God ? 
How are we exalted, how uplifted, when the presence of one 
on earth whom we have greatly loved or greatly admired is 
withus! You area different man, a different woman, when 
you allow the influence of this true heart or that noble life 
to come over you; shall we not be different men and 
women as more and more we recognize and receive the 
Spirit of God, allow his influence to come over us and 
dwell within us, and as a loved one rule our lives ? 

Then there is the third class of New Testament baptis- 
mal texts, among which our text of this sermon lies. They 
refer not to the baptism with water, the baptism into purity 
of life and character, nor yet to the baptism with fire of 
the Spirit and power of God, but they refer to the baptism 
of blood, the coming upon us of the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and service, of the spirit willing to pour out the life unto 
death for the glory of God and the service of man. This 
is the baptism, not only into the purity of Christ, and into 
the spirit of zeal in Christ, but it is the baptism into the 
cross of Christ; of this the Lord Jesus spoke as here he 
says, ‘I have a baptism to be baptized with, and how am I 
straitened until it be accomplished !’’ Again of this he 
spoke when to the ambitious brethren he said, “Are ye 
able to drink of the cup of which I shall drink, and to be 
baptized with the baptism wherewith I shall be baptized ?” 
We are to have come upon us, not only the power of 
Christ’s holiness and the power of his spirituality, but 
also the power of his love, the baptism of the Jordan, and 
of the open heavens, and of the cruel cross, all for us to 
take, as they were all for him. 

Into the fellowship of this baptism we enter peculiarly 
atthe Lord’s supper. The symbols of his body and his blood 
we there partake, entering into the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings and his death; and yet, in the sacrament of baptism, 
too, the Church for centuries remembered, and in many of 
its branches still remembers, that the whole baptism is of 
blood as truly as of water; for in the sign of the cross the 
catechumen was baptized—a custom, it seems to me, not 
inappropriate in any day or in any Christian church; for 
we truly are in baptism consecrated to enter, not only 
into the fellowship of his purified life, but also into the 
power and communion of his sacrificial death. But whether 
we ever in form or symbol signify that in the Christian 
life there is a baptism into the cross, into the death of 
Christ or not, in Christian fact we must take upon our 
lives such baptism. We must “take up our cross and fol- 
low him.” It is not all that we be forgiven and purified ; 
it is still not all that we add to this that we be exalted 
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and energized, even inspired ; it must still further be given 
to us that we bring our bodies a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable unto God, that we bear in our bodies the marks 
of the Lord Jesus. 

The Son of God goes forth to war, a kingly crown to gain ; 

His blood-red banner streams afar—who follows in his train? 

Who best can drink his cup of woe, triumphant over pain ; 

Who patient bears his cross below, he follows in his train. 

It may be that to-day, to some heart or life here, the 
Lord is stooping down and saying, “ Ye shall indeed be 
baptized with the baptism wherewith I am baptized withal ;” 
and if it is so, may God give you grace and strength to 
say, with his Apostle, “ Yea, and if I am offered upon the 
sacrifice and service of faith, I joy, and am rejoiced, 
rejoicing that ye are accounted worthy to suffer in the 
name of Christ.” 

And yet how far are we all, how far is the Christian 
Church, how far is my own life as I speak to you, from 
any real partaking of the baptism of the cross! We are 
so comfortable, nine-tenths of our living is so selfish, even 
our sorrow we take so selfishly, we grieve so deeply at the 
least thing that does not satisfy us or that goes wrong with 
us, the depth of the mystery hidden from all ages is so much 
to us still a depth of mystery, that the unselfish way is a 
joy and a hope and a glory. Have we not, every one of 
us, a baptism to be baptized with, an experience of Chris- 
tian life other than any we have yet attained unto to begin ? 
One who had probably sacrificed more for his faith than 
any one of us has done looked far back over all that he 
had given and far forward to all that he would be, and 
said: “ Isee that if a man shall give all his substance, it is 
as nothing ; and if he should practice great repentance, still 
it is little; and if he shall attain unto all knowledge, he is 
still afar off; and if he should be of great virtue, and of 
very fervent devotion, yet there is much wanting: namely, 
one thing, which is most necessary for us. What is that ? 
That, having left all, we forsake ourselves, and go wholly 
out of ourselves, and retain nothing of self-love. Now, 
this is impossible with .man, and yet even here he rideth 
easily enough whom the grace of God carrieth.”’ 

Such, and only such, is the full idea that lies in the 
Christian baptism, and in the light of such we must under- 
stand, not only the obligation over ourselves, but also our 
teaching unto others. When the Master sends us out to 
baptize all nations, it is not the baptism with water alone 
that he has in mind; it is something far greater, grander 
than that which is laid upon his Church and his people; 
it is the baptism of water and of fire and of blood; it is 
the bringing of the possible purity and the possible inspi- 
ration and the possible self-sacrifice, unselfishness, among 
men that this mission of Christ has before us. We go 
unto men in this ministry of Christ with threefold mes- 
sage and power: we go to fill them with light and purity 
and truth—a ministry of refinement of character; we go 
unto them to fill them with enthusiasm and zeal and devo- 
tion—a ministry of exalted spiritual grace and power; we 
go unto them to fill them with unselfishness, with the 
martyr spirit—a ministry of self-sacrificing love. Poor, 
deluded missionaries of the Jesuits among the Iroquois 
Indians were burned with fire, and had their nails bitten 
off by savages, and their bodies scarred by knives flung to 
see how near a vital part the aim could be made without 
killing ; and all this they bore only that, in passing through 
the woods with the savages, they might shake the trees wet 
with the rain, and, as the water fell on the heathen heads 
beneath, might, all unknown to those children of the wilds, 
pronounce the baptismal formula and so save them from ever- 
lasting torture. If for such superstitious, ridiculous, and mag- 
ical idea of baptism these men were able to go though per- 
secution unremittent, tortures unspeakable, to die praising 
and glorifying God—if these men for such foolish thoughts 
would gladly make such glorious sacrifice, how much more 
shall we be glad with this nobler, truer idea of what bap- 
tism is and what the baptism of Christ is meant to bring 
to men! How shall we rejoice to go throughout all God’s 
world ‘making disciples and baptizing them in the name 
of the Father of righteousness, of the Spirit of his power, 
and of the Son of his love”’! 
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Books and Authors 


Studies in Theology‘ 


In judging of this book allowance is to be made for the 
facts that it is merely an outline, an endeavor to embody 
something like a system of theology in 257 pages; that 
limitations of space compelled brevity of treatment and 
perhaps necessitated a somewhat dogmatic tone; that 
the author is by nature a mediator and interpreter, and 
really essays little more than to act as an interpreter of 
a system of theology which mediates between opposing 
schools; that often in theology all one can do is to state 
the truth as he sees it and leave the reader to accept or 
reject the statement according as it commends itself to 
him or the reverse ; and that often the best way to state 
one’s own view with clearness is to put it in antithesis 
with the view which one disapproves and rejects. Never- 
theless, making all these allowances, we are compelled to 
say that the author appears to us more successful in criti- 
cising others’ views than in defining his own. He suc- 
ceeds better in stating what he rejects than in defining 
what he accepts ; and better in defining what he accepts 
than in giving satisfactory reasons for its acceptance by 
others. Two or three instances may serve to illustrate this 
criticism, though, of course, not to demonstrate its justice. 

In his treatment of the character of Jesus Christ our 
author rejects the old definition of Christ as “‘ two whole, 
perfect, and distinct natures, the Godhead and the Man- 
hood, inseparably joined together in one Person,” as one 
which “does not adequately reproduce the impression 
which He makes.” He also rejects the definition of the 
school of Ritschl, which he thus formulates: “ Christ has 
for the Christian consciousness the religious value of God : 
our highest thought of God is that which is revealed in 
Him ; our truest fellowship with God is that which is 
mediated through Him.” This is tolerably clear, as is also 
Dr. Denney’s explicit rejection of it. But when we ask 
what definition our author has to give, we get nothing 
more definite than that “ Jesus was the Son of God ina 
peculiar and unique sense.”’ We might accept this as tan- 
tamount to the declaration that Christ is indefinable ; that 
we can reverence and love and follow him, but cannot inter- 
pret him; but this conception of religious truth as one tran- 
scending definition Dr. Denney distinctly and emphatically 
denies. ‘ 4// that man knows—of God and of the world 
—must be capable of being constructed into one coherent, 
intellectual whole.” We may think of Christ as God and 
Map, mysteriously united in a wholly unique God-man ; 
we may think of him as God in man—that is, the highest 
manifestation of God possible in a human life and to 
human experience; we may think of him as a messenger 
sent from God, a superangelic prophet and ambassador ; 
we may refuse to define him altogether, and be content to 
love, reverence, and worship him, without comprehending 
him. Dr. Denney seems to us to reject each of these four 
views or methods, and to substitute no other. He says 
some very true and some very beautiful things about Christ ; 
but, while demanding a system of ‘ought which shall 
include Christ, he offers no system, only some separated 
thoughts. 

As an illustration of our other criticism we take the lec- 
ture on “The New Testament Doctrine of Atonement.” 
“‘Him that knew no sin God made sin on our behalf ”— 
what does that mean? How does God make the sinless to be 
sin? ‘That is done not in anything else, but in this alone, 
that Christ by God’s appointment dies the sinner’s death. 
The doom falls upon him and is exhausted there.” That 
may be true; but Dr. Denney gives no reason whatever for 
believing it to be true. He does not even assume to give 
any reason. We much prefer Dean Stanley’s interpreta- 
tion: “‘ dmartia is here used in the widest sense for sin. 
He was enveloped, lost, overwhelmed in sin and its con- 
sequences, so far as He could be without himself being 
sinful.” This is certainly much more than merely dying the 
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sinner’s death. Dean Stanley’s larger view may be wrong, 
and Dr. Denney’s narrower and, as we think it, more super- 
ficial view may be right; what we object to is that Dr. 
Denney gives us no reason for accepting his and rejecting 
theother. So, again, he puts almost contemptuously aside 
all exegetical discussions concerning /uper, “ for the sake 
of,” and areze, “ in the place of.” Nevertheless, it is true that 
Paul xever says Christ died in the place of the sinner. If 
he had said this as often as he has said that Christ died ov 
behalf of the sinner, would not those who believe in the 
substitutionary theory of the atonement have regarded 
Paul’s use of arefe (‘in the place of’’) as quite conclusive ? 
Is it a true scholarship which quietly ignores the fact that 
he never uses this phrase, but always the other? 

No system of theology is of much value as a@ system 
unless it is radical—that is, grows out of some root idea 
which gives it unity. That root idea may be the sovereign, 
inflexible justice of the Great King. That will give us 
Augustinianism—an awful but sublime conception of 
divine government. It may be the Free Willofman. That 
will give us Wesleyanism—a system strong in its con- 
sciousness of human responsibility and in its consequent 
appeal to human conscience. It may be the world redemp- 
tion wrought by the love of God in Christ Jesus. That 
will give us the New Theology, with its inspiring note of 
love and hope. Perhaps the three may be united in one: 
a sovereign King of love, ruling over free moral agents, and 
by love redeeming them from their own self-destruction. 
The difficulty with Dr. Denney’s Lectures is that they con- 
tain no root idea, and therefore have no vital unity. They do 
not suggest a system of theology, they only contain a num- 
ber of theological thoughts of various degrees of excellence 
and suggestiveness. 


Sir Samuel Baker‘ 


This memoir of Sir Samuel Baker is a book well worth 
reading by every lover of adventure, hunting, exploration, 
discovery, topography, and the pushing of civilization into 
new fields, as well as by every lover of a strong, bold, 
generous character. From the first Baker’s was a marked 
individuality: his physical strength was prodigious; his 
curiosity was as great—his pockets were always full of 
living insects, and he once planted one of his little sisters 
up to her neck to see if she would not grow faster; his 
love of hunting developed early, and he became an unerring 
shot. To be sure, in the routine of school life he failed, 
but he atoned for what he could or would not learn from 
books by what he learned from men and by what he taught 
them. ‘Taking charge for a time of an estate in the 
Mauritius, he was attracted thence to Ceylon, where his 
private fortune, instead of being spent entirely in hunting 
adventures, resulted in establishing an English settlement 
at Newera Eliya, 6,000 feet above sea-level—now such a 
practical success that its teas have been quoted at the 
head of the list. This was the work of a young man only 
twenty-five years old, but neither then nor in subsequent 
endeavors for civilization do we have one word from him 
claiming recognition of any self-sacrifice. A decade passes, 
and he is in Turkey building the first railway there; 
another decade, and he proceeds to Abyssinia, where, in 
fourteen months, he explores and maps out all of the chief 
tributaries of the Nile. He says of his life in a place near 
Khartim that he is enjoying “perfect immunity from all 
poor-rates, tithes, taxes, and other public burdens, not more 
than two thousand miles from church, with the advantage 
of a post-town at the easy distance of seventy leagues. 
The manor comprises the right of shooting throughout the 
parishes of Abyssinia and the Soudan, plentifully stocked 
with elephants, lions, rhinoceros, giraffes, buffaloes, hippo- 
potami, leopards, and a great variety of antelopes.” The 
fact that his wife shared his perils adds immensely to the 
interest ; indeed, on more than one occasion Lady Baker s 
tact and coolness saved her husband’s life. 

Baker’s best-known achievement was the discovery of a 
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great lake in the heart of Africa. He named this lake the 
Albert Nyanza. He had completed the labors of Speke 
and Grant; he had discovered the other source of the 
Nile. (The Albert Edward Nyanza was discovered by 
Mr. Stanley.) Then came a labor worth all the rest put 
together—the conquest and civilization of interior eastern 
Africa. Baker Pasha, as he was then called, was receiv- 
ing from the Khedive a salary of fifty thousand dollars 
a year and expenses for crushing out the slave trade 
and incidentally annexing to Egypt the lands bordering 
the Upper Nile. Sir Samuel’s work embraced later, not 
only the suppression of slavery, but also that of free- 
dom to the fellahin—whose sorry plight has been but 
little better than that of slaves—but the struggle was 
cut short by England’s fatal vacillation, resulting in the 
death of Gordon and in the abandoning of the Soudan. 
Like Gordon, Baker declared that the real responsibility 
for the failure to restore order in the Soudan lies with Eng- 
land. Whatever emancipation from barbaric exclusiveness 
and degradation there has been there, and also in Nubia, 
Abyssinia, Kordofan, and Sennar, is perhaps more Baker’s 
work than any other one man’s. The countries about the 
Nyanzas will follow in this trend; when, is only a question 
of time. These great achievements were realized by Baker 
in the most natural, direct, and convincing way. Mr. 
Stanley says of him: “He was a glorious Englishman, 
typically manly and straightforward. He did his work well ; 
few could have done it so well. The task he was called 
upon to undertake was unusual, and the success he achieved 
was solely due to his native masterfulness and his untiring 
energy. In olden times he would have been deified for his 
vigor, indomitable bearing, physical health and exploits. 
Now we can only be proud that the race from which he 
sprang can still show specimens of the heroes about whom 
bards chanted in the brave days of old.” Sir Samuel’s 
books of travel, sport, and exploration, which have already 
passed through many editions, will be read again with new 
interest now that we have this excellent memoir, told in 
simple, frank language, as befits its subject. Wherever 
men admire wholesome views, rugged independence, and a 
romantic career, this strongly individualized life of a typi- 
cal Englishman of the best class will appeal with power. 
How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon, by Dr. Oliver W. 
Nixon (The Star Publishing Company, Chicago), gives us a 
glowing picture of the heroism and the Christian patriotism of 
the man who did so much to found the civilization of the extreme 
Northwest, and whose great services have never been fully rec- 
ognized by hiscountrymen. The Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, 
furnishes an introduction in which he ironically quotes Daniel 


Webster’s speech in the United States Senate as showing how 
wide of the mark even a great statesman can shoot: 


What do we want with the vast, worthless area, this region of savages and 

wild beasts, of deserts, of shifting sands and whirlwinds of dust, of cactus and 
prairie-dogs? To what use could we ever hope to put these great deserts, or 
these endless mountain ranges, impenetrable, and covered to their base with 
eternal snow? What can we ever hope to do with the Western coast, a coast 
of three thousand miles, rock-bound, cheerless, and uninviting, and not a har- 
bor on it? What use have we for such acountry? Mr. President, I will never 
vote one cent from the public treasury to place the Pacific coast one inch nearer 
to Boston than it is now. 
Whitman’s expedition of men and wagons to Oregon was syn- 
‘onymous with an expedition of ideas and sentiments which have 
made good government, civilization, and progress possible to the 
group of States which has grown up north of California. On 
California itself this influence has been a potent one, and when 
Thomas Starr King was most eloquent in his efforts to keep that 
State true to liberty and Union, he worked upon the basis 
already made larger by Whitman. The tale that is told in this book, 
albeit in somewhat perfervid language, will minister to the ideal- 
ism of our people, and we agree with the words of him who 
introduces the volume to the public: 


In an hour when the mind of progress grows tired of the perpetual presence 
of Napoleon, again clad in all his theatrical glamour before the eyes of youth, 
we may well be grateful for this sketch of a suber, far-seeing man of loyal devo- 
tion to the great public ends; whose unselfishness made him seem, even then, a 
startling figure at the Nation’s capital; whose noble bearing, great faith, 


supreme courage, and vision of the future mark him as a genuine and typical 
American. 


Of course there is much mention made of Whitman College, 


that fitting memorial to the old heroic missionary. In some 
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respects, as is intimated, Whitman was more to the far North- 
west than John Harvard was to the Northeast. 


It is noticeable that the German logicians are referring less 
and less to Kant and Hegel, and more and more to Jevons and 
Mill. Sigwart’s Logic, in two great volumes, reminds us of this. 
The translation has been made from the second German edition, 
by Helen Dendy. The additions that Herr Sigwart made in 
this second edition have challenged some contradiction. He 
assumes in his discussion of pyschology that there is a distinc- 
tion to be discerned between a thing of which one is conscious, 
and the degree or quantity in which he is conscious of it. This 
invokes the large question of subconsciousness, and Sigwart does 
not adequately expound the topic. The treatment of the theory 
of causal interaction of mind and body is not complete. There 
is nothing to show that mind and body considered apart are 
anything but abstractions. Sigwart’s criticism of the method of 
scientific reasoning might well be recommended to the pulpit. 
To our mind there is no chapter in the work more valuable 
to the average scholar than that on “the truth of immediate 
judgments.” Daily we see statements ventured and inferences 
drawn which a learning of the rules of this chapter would 
make impossible forever. If preachers would read it, they 
might save us from some preaching of foolishness, which some 
of the hearers endure by heeding Herbert’s advice and letting 
God take the text and preach them patience. The chief diffi- 
culty about Sigwart’s great work is its unattractive literary form. 
Yet what can you expect of a Logic? After all, this book is not 
so difficult as Hegel’s “ Logic” or Browning’s “ Sordello.” 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Critical Sketches of Some Federal and Confederate Com- 
manders (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) is the title of a 
collection of ten papers published by the Military Historical So- 
ciety of Massachusetts, under the editorship of Mr. Theodore F. 
Dwight. Five papers, taken from the archives of the Society, are 
by as many different writers ; five, by Mr. John Codman Ropes, 
are reprinted from the “ Atlantic Monthly ” and “ Scribner’s 
Magazine.” All the papers, while written from the point of 
view of the military critic, are quite free from recondite techni- 
cal expressions, and can be read with equal pleasure by the 
civilian and the soldier. Perhaps the most interesting is that on 
“The War as We See it Now,” by Mr. Ropes, which expounds 
the military lessons to be deduced from the Civil War. The 
remaining papers are: “ General Beauregard,” by John C. Ropes; 
“General Grant,” by Colonel Theodore A. Dodge; “ General 
Hancock,” by General Francis A. Walker; ‘General Hum- 
phreys,” by General James H. Wilson; “General McClellan,” 
by John C. Ropes; “General Sherman,” by John C. Ropes: 
“« General Stuart,” by John C. Ropes; “‘General Thomas,” by 
Colonel Henry Stone; and “General Thomas in the Record,” 
by Colonel Thomas L. Livermore. The book also contains, 
besides an index, a list of the officers and members of the Society, 
and a list of the reports and papers read before it from its organ- 
ization in 1876 to 1895. 


Mr. Joseph West Moore’s stout octavo volume entitled Zhe 
American Congress (Harper & Brothers, New York) furnishes 
a popular and readable account of Congressional legislation and 
Federal politics from the meeting of the first Continental Con- 
gress, in 1774, to the close of the Fifty-third Congress under the 
Constitution, in 1895, liberally interspersed with concise biog- 
raphies of noted politicians, abstracts of famous debates, and 
analyses of public questions. It contains also a number of ap- 
pendices, perhaps the most useful of which is one giving the 
dates of the sessions of the Continental Congress and of Con- 
gress under the Constitution, with a list of the presiding officers, 
including the dates of their terms of office. A table of contents 
and an index make all parts of this miscellaneous material readily 
accessible. ‘The author maintains an impartial attitude towards 
political parties, and is, on the whole, accurate in his statements, 
although he occasionally falls into error, as when he says that 
the British soldiers at Bladensburg were veterans of Waterloo, 
that the Bourbons were restored to the throne of France by the 
Holy Alliance, and that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was negoti- 
ated by Sir Edward instead of his brother, Sir Henry Bulwer. 


The two issues of the day are the equable distribution of 
wealth and the proper regulation of production. Natural selec- 
tion has somehow failed as a law of further social progress; a 
new force must be invoked. The religion that implies the per- 
fectibility of man is now seen to have a utility. Mr. Edmond 
Kelly, in his Evolution and Effort, and Their Relation to 
Religion and Politics, says s»me thoughtful and pertinent things. 
He believes that, while the Church as an institution cannot safely 
enter the political battle-field, yet the ministers and the people, 
as Christians. should doso. Mr. Kelly is a discreet and guarded 
man, even though not extremely conservative; and where one: 
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does not agree with him one respects him while disagreeing. 
He is right in occupying himself with dealing with the evils of 
this life, but the most advanced thinkers are now beginning to 
suspect that “ the communion of saints” is a symbol of a great 
truth, and that, after all, it is not improbable or unscientific 
to think that there remaineth a rest for the people of God. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Mr. William Brewster is the editor of the second edition of 
the late Henry D. Minot’s 7he Land-Birds and Game-Birds of 
New England. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) This is a 
remarkable book. Written by a boy of seventeen, with no out- 
side help of any kind, it found immediate favor, and readers of 
bird-literature do not need to be told that for nearly two decades 
it has been ranked as an authority. Weagree with Mr. Brewster 
that this recognition and popularity are due not only to the large 
amount of original matter which it contains, but also to the 
impression of a pleasant personality throughout. The reader 
knows that most of the biographies relate to Mr. Minot’s experi- 
ences or impressions. The style is simple and vigorous. There 
are many evidences of a reverent love of nature, and, what 
would hardly be expected of so young an author, of dispas- 
sionate argument. The very fact that this is no text-book or 
exhaustive treatise will further commend it to the general reader. 


The acceptableness of Mr. Walter Leal’s “« Companion to the 
Iliad ” suggested to Mr. Bernard Bosanquet the idea of putting 
forth on the same plan A Companion to Plato’s Republic, and 
this is for English readers. The commentary is adapted to 
Davies and Vaughan’s translation of the Republic, which one 
can get in the “ Golden Treasury Series.” Mr. Bosanquet has 
confined himself to interpreting his author rather than illustrating 
him. He lets little pass that could demand annotation. Now 
and then he strikes us as a little vague, as,when, on page 104, he 
sets out to explain to us the connotation of efkos. Likewise we 
fail to see what he means by saying, regarding the tale of Er, that 
“ here Plato refuses to regard reincarnation as either a natural 
necessity or as a punishment.” Yet, on the whole, this book will 
prove welcome to students of Plato, and will be helpful to them. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Supplementing that altogether admirable and invaluable work 
“The Best Books,” compiled by Mr. William Swan Sonnen- 
schein, comes a volume of equal size, 4 Reader’s Guide to Con- 
temporary Literature (Macmillan & Co., New York), which 
brings the departments of reading down to the beginning of the 
present year. Of course in a work of such magnitude errors 
will creep in. We merely desire to call the editor’s attention to 
the fact that Bishop Brooks did not die in 1891, nor Rubinstein 
in 1889. On one page we are informed that Sir Philip Sidney 
lived until 1586; on another that he lived until 1593. Mr. 
Story’s middle name is Wetmore, not Watmore, and Mr. A. A. 
Macdonnell must have a prejudice in favor of spelling his name 
with one or two “ n’s ”—which, the editor does not let us know. 
The wonder is, however, that this useful book is as exact in its 
information as it is. 


The late Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon had some notable theological 
theories about the Holy Spirit, which he expressed to a limited 
extent in what has proved to be his last book, Ze Ministry 
of the Spirit. Dr. Gordon’s theory was that, as Jesus was a 
manifestation, a revelation, of the Father, so is the Holy Ghost 
a revelation of Jesus. Of course the discerning reading public 
understands that this is somehow involved in speculations about 
the millennium ; just how it is not worth while to take time and 
space to say. The author wrote with a fervor and a pious zeal 


that will command respect. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York.) 


Alphabets: A Handbook of Lettering, with historical, critical, 
and practicai descriptions, by Edward F. Strange (Macmillan 
& Co., New York), is one of the most beautiful books of the 
year. Such historical notes as are necessary to insure a proper 
consideration of the examples given are compiled with care. 
The material from which selection has been made was found to 
be immense, and hence we can understand that certain whole 
classes of writing have received merely a passing mention. As 
regards theory, an endeavor has been made to formulate prin- 


ciples on which the student may work. The volume is superbly 
illustrated. 


A practical and eminently commendable handbook of English 
constitutional history is Mr. St. Clair Feilden’s A Short Con- 
stitutional History of Great Britain, of which the third edition, 
revised by Mr. Gray Etheridge, is now published by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. The want of a good small book on this 
most important subject has long been felt; the present work 
well satisfies that want. 
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Literary Notes 

—The revival of the historical novel, a fashion set by Freytag, 
is pursuing the even tenor of its way in Germany. Freytag’s 
successors seem to be Herren Rudolf von Gottschall and Hans 
Hoffmann. 

—It is now announced that the autobiography of Mrs. Mary 
Anderson Navarro will appear next February. The great popu- 
larity of the ex-actress will probably insure the book a wide 
circle of readers. 

—By an accident of copying, the ninth line of Mr. Joel Ben- 
ton’s sonnet on “ The Cardinal-Flower,” which was printed in 
The Outlook of September 14, was omitted. The line reads as 
follows: “ Starring the forest as a lustrous gem.” 

—The Countess Krasinska was great-great-grandmother to 
the present ruler of Italy. Her portrait (from the original by 
Angelica Kauffmann) will be the frontispiece to her “ Journal,” 
an English translation of which will shortly appear. 

—We are not surprised to learn that Dean Hole has been so 
satisfied with the title of his book of Irish travel—namely, “ A 
Little Tour in Ireland ’’—that his forthcoming work on his recent 
experiences here will be called “ A Little Tour in America.” 

—A work for which geologists, geographers, and all those 
who enjoy books of adventure have already had their appetites 
whetted is that which Herr Borchgrevink intends writing. Our 
readers probably know that he isthe young Norwegian explorer 
who recently returned from an astonishingly successful tour in 
the Antarctic regions. 

—The next book on etching will be by Mr. Frederick Wed- 
more. One of the author’s objects in undertaking this new sur- 
vey of the art is to bring into greater notice some of the artists 
of the past, such as Crome, Geddes, Girtin, and Cotman, whose 
work has hitherto been overlooked. Mr. Wedmore’s talent, both 
as an art-historian and essayist, is well known. 

—Five and a quarter pages of the last issue of the “ Critic” 
were taken up with the bare announcements of the titles of 
books which will appear this autumn. It is said that there has 
never been a season when so many books have been promised. 
This is a cheering sign of greater interest taken in the world of 
letters and of better times in the world of commerce. 

—Americans will be interested in the last Bismarck book. 
It is by Herr von Poschinger, and is a collection of the conver- 
sations of the great Chancellor—those familiar conversations 
which, as in the case of Luther, are known in Germany as 
“ Tischgesprache.” and in this country as “ Table-talk.”. Among 
the conversations published some of the most important are 
those with John Lothrop Motley. 

—Mr. Frederic Harrison's readable essays on Macaulay, Car- 
lyle, Disraeli, Charlotte Bronté, Anthony Trollope, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Charles Kingsley, and George Eliot, which have 
already appeared in the “ Forum,” will be published in the course 
of the autumn under the title “ Studies in Early Victorian Litera- 
ture.” Mr. Harrison’s intimate personal associations with many 
of the authors about whom he writes lend a peculiar charm to 
his essays. 

—The Norwegian poet, dramatist, and novelist, Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson, began writing at a tender age, it seems, for “ The 
Bookman ” assures us that there is a poem from his eleventh 
year still preserved in manuscript, and that before he had 
entered the University of Christiania he had published a drama 
called « Valborg.” Though the directors of the Christiania 
Theater had accepted the play, it was voluntarily withdrawn by 
the young author, who meanwhile had become aware of its 
defects. It was never produced, and has never been printed 
except in part. Forty years ago Bjérnson became the editor of 
a little weekly, “« Illustreret Folkeblad,” in which, one year later, 
the story which subsequently became his first book appeared. 

—A writer in the “ Realm” gives us these interesting remi- 
niscences : 


Baron Tauchnitz told me that his first trouble arose from his having under- 
taken to publish at so cheap a price; but such was his determined perseverance 
that he clung to his original intention, even when the cost of production doubled 
and trebled, as it has done in the course of the last half-century. No copyright 
law existed in those days, and he was not legally bound to pay a centime to the 
authors whose works he reproduced. But he made it a rule invariably to obtain 
their permission, and to pay as much for it, and generally more, than would 
have been due in market overt. Lord Macaulay, he told me, received more 
from him than any other author, and I was shown a letter in which the 
romancing historian, for once attacked by modesty, remarks : ‘* 1 am ashamed 
to think how many better writers have toiled all their lives without making a 
fifth part of this sum.” 

I was also shown a letter from Disraeli containing the following character- 
istic phrases: ** The sympathy of a great nation is the most precious regard of 
authors, and an appreciation that is offered us by a foreign people has some- 
thing ot the character and value which we attribute to the fiat of posterity. I 
accept your liberal inclosure in the spirit in which it is offered, for it comes 
from a gentleman whose prosperity always pleases me, and whom I respect and 
regard,” Fora single novel, the highest price he paid was £400 to Lord Lytton 
—a very large sum, considering that it was a voluntary offering for the good 
will of the Continental rights. 


(For list of Books Received see page 518] 
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The Religious World 


The next triennial Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
will be held in Minneapolis begin- 
ning on October 2, and will probably continue in session more than 
three weeks. It will be a very important gathering in the history of 
the Episcopal Church, because it will act on the proposed new 
constitution and canons for the Church to be reported by the 
special Commission appointed by the last General Convention three 
years ago. Since the publication of the Commissioners’ report a 
few months ago, strong and determined opposition has developed 
against several of the propositions it contains. Several of the 
suggestions are extremely radical, and, if adopted, the Episcopal 
Church will be revolutionized, whether for better or worse de- 
pends upon the point of view. Doubtless the old question, so 
hotly discussed through all the history of the Church, “ whether 
it is not contrary to Catholic traditions for the Church to have 
any sort of constitution on paper ?” will be raised in connection 
with the proposed constitution. High Churchmen have always 
argued that it is well for man-made organizations, such as the 
State, to construct a constitution, but the only constitution of the 
Church of Christ is his divine commission to it, which is now 
vested in the bishops, and of which they are the guardians. They 
do not oppose aconstitution for the General Convention, but for 
the Church as such. It is also proposed to change the name Gen- 
eral Convention to General Synod, which means, strictly speaking, 
an ecumenical council. It is proposed, further, not to count the 
missionary bishops (some twenty in number) in making up a 
quorum in the upper house. This would, it is said, call for 
twenty-nine tomakea quorum, and means that fifteen bishops might 
exercise the authority of the whole House. Under the present 
arrangement the presiding officer is an old man, who is not always 
equal to the burdens of the office. The new constitution provides 
that the upper house elect a president from its own number, who 
shall be called a primus ; and also that the diocesan representation 
in the General Synod shall be three of each order instead of four, 
which will reduce the clerical, lay, and missionary representa- 
tions in the General Synod one-fourth. It is further provided 
that the House of Bishops and the House .of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies may sit in joint session. It also declares that the 
General Synod shall have supreme legislative authority; that 
the bishops alone shall compose the court for the trial of a 
bishop, and are empowered to enact all the rules and ordinances 
to govern trials as they please and as often as they please. The 
power to define or revise doctrines is taken from the General 
Synod and lodged with the bishops alone as the sole and 
supreme judges of what constitute the doctrines of the Church. 
The House of Bishops is constituted a final court of appeals. 
Contiguous dioceses may associate themselves into provinces, 
and each province is to have its chief bishop, to be called a 
primate. Another article provides that the House of Bishops 
alone shall choose missionary bishops to foreign lands and to 
home mission fields. and new bishops must have the consent of 
the majority of the House of Bishops before they can be conse- 
crated. Bishops alone, therefore, shall have the right to pass 
on the election of a diocesan bishop. The proposed constitution 
raises the necessary number of self-supporting parishes and 
settled pastors in a proposed new diocese from six to ten. Con- 
cerning candidates for the ministry, the declaration of belief to 
which they must assent is changed from “to conform to the 
doctrines of the Church” to “the doctrine,” which will revive 
the old-time controversy over this distinction. Many other 
changes are proposed, but these are the most important and 
show the spirit that animates the proposed constitution. 


The Episcopal Convention 


Atter several weeks’ absence, Bishop 
Foss, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has returned to his home in Philadelphia. 
He has been presiding at annual conferences and mission meet- 
ings in various sections of the country. Bishop Foss is one of 
the sixteen General Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of the United States, who, with two Missionary Bishops, one in 
India and the other in Africa, preside at all the annual confer- 
ences of the Church. These conferences number over one hun- 
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dred and twenty, so that the time of the bishops is largely taken 
up in this way. The bishops observe the system of rotation in 
their work, as do the ministers of the denomination. Great 
interest is being taken this year in electing delegates, lay and 
ecclesiastical, to the Quadrennial General Conference, meeting 
in Cleveland during May next. A question which has been agi- 
tating the meetings for some years past 1s that of making 
women eligible as lay delegates to the General Conferences. 
This movement was defeated eight years ago. Bishop Foss 
says that he finds that this question meets with more favor in the 
West than in the East, and when it was previously discussed it 
was generally favored by the ministers aad opposed by the lay- 
men. He also observed that the different conferences were very 
nearly united in their feelings and conclusions on the subject. 


On Wedaesday evening, September 
18, the Rev. Professor James Steven- 
son Riggs, D.D., was inaugurated as 
the Taylor, Seymour, and Ivison Professor of Biblical Criticism 
in the Auburn Theological Seminary at Auburn, N. Y. The 
charge was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Charles E. Robinson, of 
Scranton, Pa., and the inaugural address was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Riggs, the subject being “ Alexandria and the New Testa- 
ment.” Among other things, his address showed that along two 
lines work has been tireless and abundant in regard to the New 
Testament—one in setting forth the power, beauty, and worth 
of truth itself; the other in making clear the conditions, environ- 
ment, and results of its deliverance. 


The Inaugural of 
Professor J. S. Riggs 


In our issue of January 19 last 
we mentioned the Training- 
School for Rescue Mission 
Workers connected with St. Bartholomew’s Rescue Mission. 
The school commences its regular sessions on October 15, to con- 
tinue until December 14. Its object is to train men and women 
for practical rescue work in missions, or as pastors’ assistants to 
reach the non-church-going public, especially those who have 
fallen through drink and accompanying vices. The students 
reside in the tenement districts in comfortable apartments, and, 
under the direction of expert workers, visit and become ac- 
quainted with the people, their mode of living, and their needs. 
The school is undenominational. There is great need of trained 
service along the lines of rescue and evangelistic work in our 
large cities and towns, and many applications are received at the 
school from pastors and committees. The school offers specia! 
advantages in its opportunities of seeing and co-operating in the 
work of the old Jerry McAuley Water Street Mission, whose 
present Superintendent, Mr. S. H. Hadley, is one of its instruct- 
ors. There are also other opportunities of studying life on the 
East Side. The work has the hearty approval of the Rev. David 
A. Greer, D.D., rector of St. Bartholomew’s and his assistants. 
Any desiring to enter should apply at once, with recommenda- 
tions from pastor or two prominent citizens. The cost of the 
term is $100, to cover everything, but a class not to exceed fifty 
will be taken at $50 each, the remaining $50 to be provided by 
friends of ‘the work. Applications or letters for information 
should be sent to Colonel Henry H. Hadley, Superintendent of 
St. Bartholomew’s Rescue Mission, 205-7 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City. 


Training for Rescue ‘Workers 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. S. I. J. Scheres 
chewsky, retired Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in China, has 
nearly completed a translation of the entire Bible from the 
original Hebrew and Greek into the Wen-li, or classic language 
of China, which language is read by 400,000,000 in China, 
Japan, and Farther India. Bishop Schereschewsky is one of 
the most accomplished linguists of the age. He is a man of 
slightly over sixty years of age, and partially disabled by paraly- 
sis, being unable to walk or to hold a pen, except with difficulty, 
to sign his name. He does his work by the unwearying use of 
the typewriter. He is a convert from the Hebrew religion to 
the Christian, and in his youth memorized the entire Hebrew 
Bible. He became a Chinese scholar during twenty-one years 
of residence at Pekin. After his conversion he came to the 
United States, was educated here for the ministry, and sent back 
as a missionary to China. In 1877 he was made a Bishop for 
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the Empire. He has previously translated the Old Testament 
into Mandarin, which is the spoken language of 200,000,000 
Chinese ; assisted in the translation of the New Testament into 
the same tongue; and has also translated the Prayer-Book into 


Mandarin, and the Gospel of St. Mark into Mongolian. 


Some time ago we gave in these 
columns a brief account of the fare- 
well accorded to the Rev. W. Doug- 
las Mackenzie, D.D., on the occasion of his leaving Edinburgh 
for service in this country. We have now pleasure in extending 
to him a cordial welcome to his new field of labor. He comes 
to fill the chair of Systematic Theology in Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Mackenzie is thirty-six years of age, and was 
born in South Africa of Scotch parents, his father and mother 
being agents of the London Missionary Society. He has been 
in the pastorate since 1882, and for six years pastor of the 
Morningside Church, in a suburb of Edinburgh. The church, 
which organized with twenty-six members, now numbers two 
hundred and twenty, while the Sunday-school has a membership 
of two hundred and fifty. In 1893-4 Dr. Mackenzie was 
Chairman of the Congregational Union. He is evangelistic in 
spirit, although devoted to theological and philosophical studies, 
in which he has had thorough training. He is also deeply inter- 
ested in the social questions of the day. His love for discussion 
early led him into the society of those interested in speculative 
science, most of whom were agnostics. He claims to have been 
kept to his faith by the “ conviction that what a human being 
most needs is deliverance from moral evil, and that this must 
come from a personal higher power. Besides this was the knowl- 
edge that in Jesus Christ multitudes have found this power.” 
Dr. Mackenzie is a strong and able man. 


Chicago’s New Professor 


The Catholic University at Washington, 
D. C., hitherto devoted to the education of 
. priests, has opened its doors to women, and, 
in the language of one of our contemporaries, this is “ announced 
as calmly as if a new study had been added to the curriculum.” 
But this change has not been accomplished without a struggle, 
though it has been behind closed doors. The progressive spirit of 
Dr. Keane has probably had much to do with the change. Women 
will now be freely admitted to all the college courses, only they 
shall not be allowed to matriculate or secure degrees. Probably 
the first applicants will be from the convents, though the Uni- 
versity will be open to all. A Woman’s Department will be 
founded, and the standard of excellence be the highest obtain- 
able for the instruction of intelligent women. This course has 
been adopted in order that the convents of the United States 
may be kept abreast of the modern movement in education. It 
will go into effect on the opening of the college year, October 1. 
It is hoped and expected that wealthy Roman Catholic women 
will come forward and endow scholarships for this department. 


Radicalism Among 
Roman Catholics 


The eighth International Railroad Con- 
ference of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has recently been held at 
Clifton Forge, Va. Five hundred delegates were present, repre- 
senting twenty-two States and Canada. C. F. Cox, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Canada Southern Railroad, was Chairman of the 
Conference. Addresses were delivered by the Revs. Theron 
Rice and T. H. Rice, Jr., of Alexandria, on ‘‘ The Spiritual Life 
of the Railroad Man” and “The Service Required and Ex- 
pected of the Servants of God,” respectively. A paper read by 
W. E. Feen, of New York, on “The Primary Purpose of the 
Association Work,” was followed by a general discussion of the 
topic. There were also papers on “Lunch and Post Rooms: 
Their Value and Management,” and a discussion of the advantage 
and growth of the educational department of the Y. M. C. A. 
President Ingalls, the pioneer in establishing the work and 
buildings of the Y. M. C. A. along the line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad, addressed a crowded house on the evening 
of the 13th, speaking of the great benefit of this work on his 
line and the good results in the service obtained by its aid. 

The initials « D. U. O. D.C.” 
stand for the Disciples’ Union 
of the Order cf the Double 
Cross, and indicate a movement among the disciples of Christ 
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for increasing the interest in medical missions. We understand 
it to be a kind of union of the order of the Double Cross, founded 
by Dr. George D. Dowkoutt, of New York, and the College 
Christian Associations and Volunteer Bands. The order takes 
its name from its badge, a double cross, representing “ body 
and soul.” Its various guilds are: The Physicians’ Guild, Stu- 
dents’ Guild, Nurses’ Guild, and the Helpers’ Guild. This 
order originated in Hiram, O., though it claims the world for its 
territory. Circulars for information will soon be issued, and 
can be obtained by applying to F. G. Strickland, Hiram, O. 


The annual report of the Zulu Mis- 
sion has been received by the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions. It 
is prepared by the Rev. James C. Dorward, of Natal. Sixty 
years ago the first three American missionaries landed at Port 
Natal—nine years before the country came into British control. 
The people were heathen and savage, with no written language, 
and the country abounded in wild animals. Now there is a 
strong government; also schools and seminaries, a completed 
Bible in the language of the people, native pastors and teachers, 
and thousands of native Christians. There are few natives in 
Natal or Zululand who have not heard of Jesus Christ, though 
the mass of the population is still heathen. The educational 
work is an important factor in the evangelization of the race, 
and this has been entirely under the direction of the missionaries, 
chiefly of the American Board and the English Wesleyan Soci- 
ety. Adozen mines are open to evangelistic labors, one of which 
employs not less than two thousand natives. Wherever the 
Gospel has been preached the manner of life among the people 
has changed; houses have taken the place of kraals, the people 
wear decent clothing, and polygamy is frowned upon. The 
Zulus have found the Yankee plow to be worth “ more than six 
wives.” We append some interesting statistics of the work there : 


The statistics for the Zulu Mission are as follows: Ten stations: 25 out- 
stations ; 9 missionaries; 1 physician; 1 teacher; 21 female assistant mission- 
aries ; 2 native pastors ; 22 other native preachers ; 64 native teachers; 160 other 
native helpers ; 20 churches ; 1,806 members, 165 received this year; 135 places 
for stated preaching ; average congregations, 7,895; 1,798 Sunday-school mem- 
bership ; 1 theological school; 15 students ; 1 boys’ high school, 85 pupils ; 3 
girls’ boarding-schools, 270 pupils; 50 common schools, 2,223 pupils, 1,188 of 
them girls ; whole number under instruction, 2,682 dispensary, 1.856 patients ; 
native contributions, $4,173.88. The jubilee of the Zulu Mission was observed 
in 1885. During the last decade there has been a gain of 1 mission station, 12 
out-stations, 1 physician. 4 female assistant missionaries, 20 native teachers, 117 
other native helpers, 5 churches, 1,024 church members (47 additions on confes- 
sion of faith), 39 pupils in boys’ school, a girls’ boarding-school, 182 pupils in 
the girls’ schools, 10 common schools, and 507 pupils in common schools. 


Work Among the Zulus 


Brief Mention 


We notice the announcement of the death of the Rev. E. W. Andrews, 
who was the first Congregational minister in New York and the 
founder of the old Broadway Tabernacle. He died at Norwood Park, 
Ill., at the advanced age of eighty-five years. 

We are glad to learn that America is not to lose the Rev. Dr. Reuen 
Thomas. We had feared that the attractions of the church at West 
Hampstead, so near the scenes familiar to him from boyhood, might 
prove irresistible; but the expressions of affection and the protesta- 
tions of his many friends, in Brookline and elsewhere, have apparently 
counteracted the allurements of England, and Dr. Thomas has in- 
formed his people of the Harvard Church that he will remain with 
them. 

The death of M. Arthur de Rougemont last month deprived France 
of one of her most devoted and able Christian workers. He was an 
earnest and efficient helper in the McAll Mission work, and in all 
efforts for the evangelization of France. Ile threw the whole force 
of his effort into the counteracting of the immoral press of that coun- 
try. The founder and editor of the “ Signal,” M. Réveillaud, was 
supported by the pen and the purse of M. de Rougemont, who had 
the satisfaction of seeing the success of that paper, as a daily conducted 
from a religious standpoint, practically assured. 

The members of the deputation to Japan were cordially received in 
their route across the continent, receptions being tendered them in 
Chicago and on arrival at San Francisco. At the latter city a grand 
Congregational rally followed the banquet in their honor, at which 
addresses were delivered by Dr. Johnson on “ Congregationalism in 
America,” Dr. Bradford on “Congregationalism in England,” and 
Dr. Barton on “Congregationalism World-wide.” The “ Pacific ” 
says: “The three addresses will be long remembered. . . . These 
Kumi-ai (Congregational) churches of Japan will feel through these 
worthy representatives that thev are in warmest fellowship with the 
Congregational sisterhood of the United States.” The Outlook will 
next week print a letter from Dr. Bradford, of the Commission. 
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The Home Club 


Protect the Trees 


The Secretary of the Brooklyn Tree-Plant- 
ing and Fountain Society urges the destruction 
of the eggs of the moths on the trees, houses, and 
fences throughout the city. On the thorough- 
ness of their destruction depends the freedom 
of the trees from the attacks of caterpillars 
next year. He says: 


Ifany more caterpillars appear this season, destroy 
them. If they should appear in any locality in con- 
siderable numbers, spray the trees having them with 
London purple, one-fourth of a pound to fifty gallons 
of water ; not more, lest the leaves may suffer. Dur- 
ing the fall and winter gather all the masses of eggs 
from trees, fences, houses, etc., and destroy them. 
Remove all decaying and unnecessary trees, particu- 
larly where many eggs are found. 

Prune the trees that have too thick a growth, tak- 
ing especial care to cut off all dead branches, partic- 
ularly from the maples. Many of their branches 
have been killed by the maple-scale (Pu/vinaria 
innumerabilis) of several years ago, and by the bor- 
ings of the leopard-moth (Zeuzera pyrina) of the 
present. The tussock-moth has utilized these shel- 
tered places by spinning its cocoons in them, where 
the eggs will be found. These branches are decayed, 
and it would be unsafe to attempt to climb upon 
them to remove the eggs ; and, besides, 1t will be better 
for the tree to have them removed, and safer for 
pedestrians, for, weakened by decay, they are liable 
to fallat any time. In the meantime make prepara- 
tions for next spring, and if the moth appears in any 
place, spray the trees with London purple. Remove 
all cotton bands. They are unsightly, and in many 
places conceal the eggs. 

There are fences in the city where these 
cocoons are like a velvet ridge. On shutters 
of closed houses, and under the sills and 
around window-frames, the cocoons lie in un- 
broken lines. If the trees are to be saved, the 
work must be vigorously done this fall. 


Precautions 


Answer toan Altending Physician.— Accept- 
ing the view as undoubtedly correct that the 
greatest danger of transporting the infection 
of scarlet fever and diphtheria comes from 
contact with the patient or with things which 
have been infected by him, the following rules 
for avoiding the danger of transporting con- 
tagion may be formulated : 


(1) Before entering the sick-room protect 


your clothing by slipping on outside of your 
suit a long linen or cotton blouse buttoned 
closely its whole length. Its sleeves should 
extend beyond those of the under-coat, and 
should be brought closely about the wrists 
with an elastic or otherwise. It should also 
button closely around the neck. These linen 
covers cost but little, and several of them 
should be kept on hand for use while visiting 
infectious cases. After leaving the infected 
house this protective covering should be re- 
moved, rolled up, and carefully put into a 
bag of the same washable material. The coat 
is preferably disinfected by boiling it without 
removing it from the bag. If the linen coat 
is not available, a rubber coat may be worn 
instead. A light cap should also be worn, 
which should also go into the bag for disin- 
fection. 

(2) After leaving the infectious rooms, cor- 
rosive sublimate tablets or corrosive sublimate 
in fine powder should be at hand with which to 
make a solution of the strength of 1 to 1,900, 
for disinfecting the hands and shampooing or 
sponging the hair and beard. 

(3) Infectious cases should be visited after 
other patients have been seen, so far as this is 
practicable. 

(4) Further precautionary measures to be 
carried out so far as practicable and called for 
in each case will be suggested to the mind of 
each medical attendant.—Sanitary /uspector. 


The Sterilization of Water 

Dear Outlook: A recent article in The Outlook 
gave a few hints in regard to the sterilization of 
milk ; why could not the same methods be used at 
home for the sterilization of water? Water is very 
similar to milk in its absorbent properties and its 
adaptability to convey diseases, and in many cases 
it contains impurities which are manifestly unfit to 
be introduced into any human stomach. 

Not long ago we had the “‘cholera scare.” At that 
time many households boiled the water used on their 
tables, but lately the majority of people have returned 
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to their old careless ways. This should not be. No 
person, least of all a child, should ever be given water 
to drink which has not been boiled. This at all 
times, even if there be no danger of cholera or other 
dread diseases. 

But boiling water, though very useful indeed, has 
its disadvantages. Boiled water must be tightly 
covered the moment it is taken from the fire. It 
must be put in a bettle which does not contain even 
one drop of unboiled water. There is a well-proved 
theory that one drop of unboiled water will con- 
taminate any quantity of boiled water. Besides, to 
perfectly eliminate from water the germs of disease, 
it would need to be boiled at least an hour, and 
every one knows that such a process takes all the 
oxygen and the sparkle out of water and gives it a 
flat, mawkish taste. Sterilizing water will not alter 
its character in this way; and then one would have 
the satisfaction of knowing that, if steamed in as 
thorough a manner as milk, it is perfectly free from 
dangers of all kinds. Many illnesses incident to 
traveling would be also removed. There would be 
no “ change of water,’’ which is often so dreaded by 
the nervous. Milk when perfectly sterilized can be 
preserved for an indefinite period. Even an ocean 
voyage can be taken and a child suffer no inconven- 
ience whatever. It might not be desirable to carry 
water across the ocean! but still, for short journeys 
with small children, it is wise to be provided with 
enough sterilized water to last till an opportunity 
occur to sterilize it afresh. It is. in fact, unwise for 
any one to drink water in these large cities unless it 
has been either sterilized or thoroughly boiled. 
Some people may say there are even more dangers 
in drinking water in the country than in the cities. 
It is best not to be trightened by the criticisms of 
friends who think us cranks, full of fads and fancies 
and theories which need never become of practical 
use. Eternal vigilance is in all these small matters 
of hygiene the foundation of health. 

Should the water not run perfectly clear from the 
faucet, it is well to filter it before putting it in 
bottles to steam. Have as large a steamer as the 
house affords, and as many bottles. Cork them well 
with wads of cotton which have been slightly 
browned in the oven. Steam them for an hour, or, if 
you know the water to be impure, fortwo hours. It 
is, of course, necessary to keep the cotton corks in 
the bottles till the water is needed for use. It is 
obvious that, after taken from the fire and allowed to 
cool, no contamination can get into their contents 
from the air. When put afterwards into the ice-box, 
they absorb no odors fromit. We have by this means 
perfectly pure water of an ice-cold temperature, with- 
out the use of injurious ice. 

KENYON WEST. 


An Important Question 

Dear Outlook: My little boy is less than five years 
old, and strongly opposes going to church with me. 
When | have taken him, it has wearied him, soul and 
body, trying to sit through the service. He seems to 
love God, often speaking of him and expressing a 
desire to go and see him, asking me when I| think God 
will send for him, and if he will send for me at the 
same time. This has no morbid association with 
thoughts of death, for he knows little or nothing of 
death. My pastor assures me that I am doing 
wickedly when I do not insist on his attending all 
the services and so train him in the habit of worship- 
ing God. Now, what can he know of worship, and of 
what value is compulsory worship ? 

I reminded my pastor that Moses spent forty 
years in the wilderness without going to church. and 
was chosen from there to lead a nation. That made 
him call me most unreasonable and leave me as a 
hopeless case. I am anxious to have my son grow to 
be ‘‘a man after God’s own heart,” but I shall hesitate 
long about forcing him, having great respect for that 
prerogative of each human being, however small, to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’”’ | go 
to church myself, and so does his father; we have 
family worship, and give thanks at table, and a 
regard for God is in all our thoughts. 

I feel quite sure that my course is the right one; 
still, 1 know people often find it easy to justify them- 
selves when they are in the wrong. ‘‘In a multi- 
tude of counselors a thing shall be established.” 
Would you kindly give your advice upon this mat- 





ter to one who counts it a great privilege to be a 
reader of The Outlook? J. A.W. 


The Outlook leaves the answering of this 
question to the many wise mothers who are 
always ready to share their knowledge and 
experience with other mothers. 


Sunburn 

Dear Outlook: Will some reader of the Home 
Club please give a receipt that will remove tan and 
sunburn, and oblige one who enjoys The Outlook? 

The best authorities agree that time is the 
only cure fortan. The tan disappears with the 
outer skin as it rubs off. Hot water applied 
freely at once will alleviate the discomfort of 
sunburn. The extract of witch-hazel will afford 
relief. Almond-meal instead of soap should 
be used in washing the face, and then apply a 
fine quality of powder. The hot water must 
be applied with a soft cloth, or the hands, but 
the face should not be rubbed; the skin is very 
tender. 

Scrap-Books 


A reader suggests the use of pins instead 
of mucilage for scrap-books. A sample of 
the pins is sent. They are small and fine. 


Dear Outlook: Seeing in a recent number of The 
Outlook a short article on scrap-books, I write to 
send you a suggestion concerning the keeping of 
newspaper clippings. J find it much easier and more 
convenient to keep them after the manner of a card 
catalogue. A box, such as envelopes come in by the 
five hundred, is excellent to hold them. I cut anum- 
ber of cards the width of the box and a little less 
than its height. On the top edge of each I write the 
name of a subject, such as *‘ Books to buy,”’ ** Books 
to read,”’ ‘* Anecdotes,” “ History,” etc. 

Between the front of the box and one of these 
cards I put all my scraps that refer to the subject on 
the top edge of the card. Between this card and the 
second | put all the scraps referring to the subject 
on the second card, and soon. I can have in this 
way as many divisions as I like. I keep the sub- 
jects in alphabetical order. 

I have kept a scrap-book for ten years, and since I 
adopted this pian it has never been a bother, nor 
have scraps accumulated, since it takes hardly a 
minute to drop each one in its proper place. Two 
other great advantages are, first, that all scraps on 
the same subject can be kept together, and, secondly, 
that discarded scraps disappear with absolutely no 
signs behind them. BH. Doc. 

Large linen envelopes can be bought that are 
subdivided. These, when carefully marked, are 
very satisfactory. The ordinary business let- 
ter-file, indexed, is also found very satisfactory 
for clippings that are not needed in permanent 
form. Women would save much time if they 
learned to file pamphlets, catalogues, and 
small year-books alphabetically. Files can be 
bought inclosed in boxes with ornamental 
hinges and locks, that add to the appearance 
of a desk, and very greatly to its convenience. 
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The Spectator 


‘The Spectator had just Janded from an ocean 
steamer in Boulogne-sur-Mer, that quaint town 
just over the border of Normandy, which, 
though the English fairly overrun it in their 
devotion to it as a watering-place, is still 
unspoiled. He was sitting in an attractive 
little restaurant near the railway station—a 
station that, by our American notions, looks 
so much more like a church !—waiting for the 
fast train to Paris, and enjoying that most ap- 
petizing of all repasts, a first meal on shore. 
As the Spectator chanced to glance up, he 
saw a nice old French gentleman—who might 
have stepped out of a play, so much did he 
look hke the conventional French notary of 
the stage—standing in the street in front of 
the restaurant and intently studying some an- 
pouncement posted in the window. Long and 
earnestly did the nice old gentleman scrutinize 
that strip of paper through his glasses before 
he finally decided to enter. Even then he 
asked some preliminary questions of the waiter 
before taking his seat at one of the little tables. 
That strip of paper posted in the window con- 
tained the menu of the Zd/e a’hdte dinner which 
was then being served in the restaurant. The 
nice old gentleman’s carcful scrutiny of it, lest 
he should too rashly commit his appetite to an 
experiment, was typical of the seriousness with 
which the matter of dining is generally regarded 
in France. The contrast with the common 
point of view in America struck the Spectator 
most forcibly, all the more that the act was in 
itself so trivial. 

& 

The Spectator had this trait of anticipatory 
carefulness in dining further impressed upon 
him when he reached Paris. Henever became 
quite accustomed to seeing—so strange was 
it from his point of view—a little group col- 
lectedin front of what he may call the “ bulle- 
tin-board” of the Continental or Grand, in- 
tently scrutinizing the menu of the dinner for 
that evening. ‘This competition in menus was, 
indeed, so novel to him that, at first by way of 
experiment largely, be found himself falling into 
the Parisian fashion, and devoting a part of 
each day to studying the various attractions be- 
fore deciding where he should eat his dinner. 

& 

It may be worth while to note, in passing, a 
distinet difference in dining tendencies on the 
two sides of the Atlantic. While here in 
America the habit of dining @ Ja carte—of 
* ordering what one pleases” as opposed to 
the fixed meals served in hotels “run on the 
American plan”—is markedly increasing, on 
the Continent and in England the increase in 
the habit of dining ¢ad/e d'héte is equally notice- 
able. The elaboration and show of many of 
these able a’héte dinners are very offensive, 
and at some hotels the management deliber- 
ately forces them upon the guests by the delays 
and absurd regulations of the restaurant. For 
his own part, the Spectator is frank to say that 
he is glad the American tendency seems dis- 
tinctly away from ¢ad/e a’héte dinners. 

& 

But to return to what the Spectator had 
more particularly in mind, the seriousness of 
the French attitude toward the question of 
dining. Exaggerated as this seriousnessis, often 
passing the bounds of absurdity, it yet has its 
obvious compensations. For to it is due, as 
is generally agreed, that popular knowledge of 
Scie ntific cooking which secures for the masses 
a diet at once economical and nourishing, ad- 
mirably supplementing those habits of thrift 
whose accumulations have been the marvel of 
the world. Ina country like France an apostle 
of palatable cheap living, such as Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, would find the most receptive of 
hearers to anticipate his every word. Eco- 
nomically gratifying as this must be conceded 
to be, the question fer contra that suggests 
itself to the Spectator is this: If the many in 
France did not regard the matter of dining 
with absurd seriousness, would the most re- 
gard it with sufficient seriousness ? 

@ 

This same question in another form was not 
long ago brought to the Spectator’s attention. 
Mr. Edward S. Martin contributed to a recent 
issue of “Scribner’s” an entertaining article 
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on “Country Clubs and Hunt Clubs in Amer- 
ica.” In the course of this article Mr. Martin 
says: “If any hunt is to prosper, it must in- 
clude among its backers a certain number of 
men who are prepared to take it seriously,” 
or to make “laborious business” of hunting, 
as Mr. Martin further explains. The general 
American idea that hunting is the last resort 
of blasé “dudes” and “ Anglomaniacs” is 
strongly combated by Mr. Martin, who tes- 
tifies that the majority of hunt-clubs’ mem- 
bership is composed of men of business. To 
them, he argues, the exercise in the open air 
is of the greatest value. For the convincing 
of doubters (probably) an illustration is given 
of the meet of the Meadowbrook I{unt at the 
Long Island residence of Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, who is certainly a sufficiently good type 
of the busy man cf affairs to satisfy the most 
exacting standard. That Mr. Roosevelt and 
other busy men may enjoy and benefit by the 
sport, other men not so busy must take their 
hunting seriously, must maintain the hunt- 
clubs and’their accessories. This is Mr. Mar- 
tin’s argument 
oa 

Mr. Martin’s article raised this question in 
the Spectator’s mind: Is not the general 
American point of view, which regards the 
business side of life as the only side worthy to 
be taken seriously, too half-sided or one-sided ? 
Does it not fail to recognize the benefit to the 
community from the enthusiasm of those men 
who take sports, for example, seriously, thus 
raising the standard and keeping up a certain 
discipline which would otherwise be lost, kill- 
ing popular interest in the sport? The Spec- 
tator confesses that he was not a little im- 
pressed, during his recent visit to England, by 
the “shilling” testimonial to Dr. Grace, the 
great cricketer, who was looked upon as being 
in a sense a national hero and benefactor be- 
cause of what he had done to increase the 
popular interest in a national sport, which, it 
may be added, is played on every village green 
in England. The most interesting column in 
the morning paper was that which announced 
the latest “ tributes,” the shillings pouring in 
from statesmen, noblemen, authors, clergy- 
men, and anybody and every body, with a hearti- 
ness in the accompanying words of appreciation 
that told of universal sincerity. 

® 

It is to be remembered also that seriousness 
in the sports and diversions of life does not 
necessarily conflict with seriousness in its more 
important concerns. Such seriousness about 
comparative trivialities simply means that all 
things are done heartily, just as Lyman Beecher 
put all his native vim into wood-sawing and 
gymnastics. To see this spirit of seriousness 
in trivialities most conspicuously illustrated, 
one again must go to England. An American 
newspaper paragrapher is amazed to note how 
serious a golf-player and bicycle-rider is Mr. 
Balfour; how serious a chess-player is Mr. 
Goschen ; how serious a hunting-man is the 
Duke of Devonshire; how serious an orchid- 
raiser is Mr. Chamberlain ; and how serious a 
naturalist is Lord Salisbury. There is no 
matching of this record among the public men 
in American life. Mr. Reosevelt riding to 
hounds is the one exception that now occurs 
to the Spectator. 

* 

The Spectator cannot leave the subject with- 
out one further reference to’ the Frenchman’s 
serious view of dining. “ Epochs are signal- 
ized by their eatings,” remarks Kenelm Chil- 
lingly. the Spectator’s favorite philosopher. 
But even he did not go as far as De Quincey, 
who, in a curious essay, shows that the course 





of history may be marked by its dinner-hours ; 
that the progress of civilization accompanies 
the receding of the dinner-hour later and later 
toward evening, until it finally became settled 
at about six o’clock forthe great London world. 
Thus, in Henry VII.’s time, as De Quincey 
notes, the Court dined at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon. By Cromwell's day this hour had- 
become one o’clock in the afternoon. The 
“ great effect ” of the Revolution, which “ made 
some hittle difference, I have heard people say, 
in Church and State,” was, so De Quincey 
holds, “ perceived indinner. People now dine 
at two. So dined Addison for his last thirty . 
years; so, through his entire life, dined Pope, 
whose birth was coeval with the Revolution. 
Precisely as the Rebellion of 1745 arose did’ 
people (but, observe, very great people) ad-. 
vance to four P.M. Pope complains of Lady 
Suftolk’s dining so late as four.” This was 
still the proper hour for dining with the rural 
gentry in 1780, when Cowper characterized it 
as the “elegant” hour in his poem on “ Con- - 
versation.” At Oxford, at the very beginning - 
of the present century, there was, notes De 
Quincey, ‘a general move in the dinner-hour,” 
those colleges that had dined at three dining at 
four, and those that had dined at four dining at 
five. This—five o’clock—continued to be the 
prevailing hour until Waterloo. “ After that 
era,” says De Quincey, “six, which had been 
somewhat of a gala hour, was promoted to the 
fixed station of dinner-time in ordinary; and 
there, perhaps, it will rest through the cen- 
turies.” 
& 
Waterloo is a historic date, not because it 
marks the downfall of Napoleon, but because 
it marks the establishment of six o’clock din- 
ners! Scientific history finds significance in 
the customs of the people rather than in the 
achievements of statesmen or the results of 
battles. What finer parody of this modern 
theory than this quaint conceit of De Quincey’s! 
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Hints to Readers 


Will you kindly give a list of books which 
shall include a brief study of Italy—including 
works of history, biography, and fiction— 
adapted for a winter’s course of reading in a 
family of busy people ? W.M. L. 


Fistory. 
Hunt (W.), “ A History of Italy.” 
; — (Cesare), ‘*Storia Italiana” (or transla- 
tion). 
Villari (Pasquale), ‘‘ Storia Politica d'Italia” (or 
translation). . 
Sismondi (J.C. L. de), ‘* Histoire des Républiques 
Italiennes”’ (or translation). 
Symonds (John Addington), ‘‘ A History of the 
Italian Renaissance’’ (abridged edition). 
Thayer (William R.), ** Tne Dawn or Stalian In- 
dependence.” : 
Freeman (Edward A.), ‘‘ Historicaland Architect- 
ural Sketches.” 
Biography. ; 
Sabatier (Paul), ‘‘ Vie de Saint Frangois d’ Assise”’ 
(or translation). 
Browning (Oscar), ** Dante” (see list of Dante 
** Aids” in a later issue). 
Villari (Pasquale), ‘‘ Vita di Savonarola,” ** Vita 
di Macchiavelli”’ (or translations). 
Roscoe (W.), ‘Lorenzo de’ Medici,” ‘ Life and 
Pontificate of Leo X.” 
Grimm (Herman), *‘ Das Leben Raphaels,”’ ** Das 
Leben Michelangelos ” (or translations). 
Heaton (Mrs. Charles), ** Leonardo da Vinci and 
His Works.” 
Mazade(A. de), “‘ Viede Cavour” (or translation). 
Fiction. 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel), ‘‘ The Marble Faun.’ 
Manzoni (Alessandro), ‘*1 Promessi Sposi” (or 
translation). 
Eliot (George), ** Romola.” 
“ a (Tomasso), ‘“* Marco Visconti” (or transla- 
ion). 
- La (Giovanni), ‘I Malavoglia”’ (or transla- 
ion). 
James (Henry), “ Roderick Hudson,” ‘“ The Por- 
trait of a Lady.” 
Heyse (Paul), ‘ L’Arabbiata” (or translation). 
_Crawford (F. Marion), ‘A Roman Singer,” * Sara- 
cinesca,” ** Sant’ [lario,”’ “* Dun Orsino,” ** Marzio’s 
Crucifix,’ ‘Casa Braccio.” 
Andersen (Hans Christian), ‘‘ The Improvisatore.”’ 
Stowe (Harriet Beecher), ‘* Agnes of Sorrento.” 
About (Edmond), “ Tolla”’ (or translation). 
* Henderson (Isaac), ‘‘ The Prelate,” * Agatha 
age. 
inker (Mary), “ Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” “* By 
the Tiber,” 
Serao (Matilde), ‘‘ Fantasia,” ‘‘Cuore Infermo” 
(or translations). 
Stinde (Julius), “ Die Buchholzens in Italien” (or 
translation). 


1. Will you kindly tell me what books to read 
to find out about China—the country, the peo- 
ple, their customs and manners? 2. Also, what 
books treat of Armenia, the people, their 
every-day life, customs, etc. ? 

K. G.N. 
CHINA 
History. 
Boulger (D. C.), “A Short History of China,” “ A 
History of China.” 
Giles (H. A ), * Historic China.” 
Ross (J.), ** the Manchus.” 
Lane-Poole (Stanley), ‘* Life of Sir Harry Parkes.” 
parvo eyes * The War with China.” 
Lyster (E. A.), ** With Gordon in China.” 
Douglas (R. K.), ‘* China,” ** Li Hung Chang.” 
Topography, Travel, and People. 
Norman (Henry), ‘The Peoples and Politics of 
the Far East.” 
Curzon (George Nathaniel), ‘Problems of the 
Far East.” 
Holcombe (Chester), ‘* The Real Chinaman.” 
Smith (Arthur H.), ‘‘ Chinese Characteristics.” 
Williams (S. Wells), “* The Middle Kingdom.” 
—< and Sachtleben, ‘‘ Across Asia on a Bi- 
cycle. 
Fielde (Adéle), ‘‘ A Cycle of Cathay.” 
Price (Julius M.), ‘‘ From the Arctic Ocean to the 
Yellow Sea.” 
Winat (H. de), ‘‘ From Pekin to Calais by Land.” 
Gunary (R.S.), ‘* China and Her Neighbors.” 
Moule (A. E ), ** New China and Old.” 
Ball (J. mS ** Things Chinese.” 
Douglas (R. K.), “* Modern Society in China.” 
Dunmore (Earl of), ‘* The Pamirs.” 
Lansdell (Henry), ** Chinese Central Asia.”’ 
Pratt (A. E.), “To the Snows of Tibet Uhrough 
China.” 
Rockhill (WilliamW ).‘* The Land of the Llamas.” 
_Hosie (Alexander), ‘Three Years in Western 
China.” 
Religion. 
Bettany (G. T.), ‘* Primitive Religions.” 
Legge (James), ‘* The Religion «t China.” 
Réville (A.), “* La Religion Chinoise.” 
Michie (Alexander), * Missionaries in China.” 
Edkins (J.), *‘ Christianity n China.” 
Gilmour (James), ** Among the Mongols.” 
ARMENIA 
History, Topography, Travel, and People. 
Macdonald (Fraser), ‘* The Land of Ararat.” 
Greene (Frederick), *‘ The Armenian Crisis.” 

MacColl (Malcolm), ‘ England’s Responsibility 
Towards Armenia.” 

Creagh (James). ‘‘ Armenians, Kurds, and Turks.” 

Tozer (H. F ), ** Turkish Armenia.” 

Religion. 
Conybeare (F. C.), ** The Armenian Church.” 

Malan (S. C.). “ T.ife and Times ot Saint Gregory 
the Illuminator,’ “ The Liturgy of the Armenian 


Church,” “ Differences between the Armenian and 
the Greek Churches.” _ ; 
Young (R.), * Light in Lands of Darkness.” 








Books Received 


ALLYN & BACON, BOSTON 
Bennett, Charles E. Appendix to Bennett's Latin 
Grammar. 80 cts. 
Duque, Luis. Spanish in Spanish. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, NEW YORK 
Alexander, Rev. James M. The Islands of the Pacific- 
$2. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
McLellan, James A.,and John Dewey. 
chology ot Number. $1 50. ‘ 
Broughton. Rhoda. Scylla or Charybdis? $1. 
Hoffman, Walter James, M.D. The Beginnings of 
Writing. $1.75. 
THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 
Walworth, Rev. Clarence E. The Oxtord Move- 
ment in America. $1. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL & PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Huntington, Faye. The Rvyrton Neighborhood. $1. 
Curtiss, Alice Eddy. The House with Two Doors, 
and Other Stories. $1.25. 
‘ COPELAND & DAY, BOSTON 
Zola, Emile. Jacques Damour. Englished by Will- 
iam Foster Apthorp. $1.25. 
R. F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
Meade, L. T. A Soldier of Fortune. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Tompkins, Arnold. The Philosophy of School 
Management. 
Bacon, Mary A. Four Years in Number. 
Van Dyke, Henry. Responsive Readings. 

M. L. HOLBROOK & CO., NEW YORK 
Holbrook, Dr. M. L. Advantages of Chastity. $1. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Willard, Ashton R. A Sketch of the Life and 

Work of the Painter Domenico Morrelli. $1.25. 
Repplier, Agnes. Essays in Miniature. $1.25. 
The Whittier Year-Book. $1. ¥ 
io Elizabeth Stuart. The Madonna of the 
‘ubs. Illustrated. 75 cts. 
Lowell. James Russe]]l. Last Poems. $1.25. 
Denison, John H. Christ’s Idea of the Supernatural. 


The Psy- 


$2. 
Griffis, William Elliot. Townsend Harris, First 
American Envoy in Japan. $2. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Eliot. George. Silas Marner. Edited by Robert 
Herrick. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Trevor-Battye, Aubyn. Ice-Bound on Kolguev. II- 
lustrated. , 
Conway, Sir William Martin. The Alps from End 
to End. Illustrated by A. D. M’Cormick. $7. 
Walker. Hugh. ‘The Greater Victorian Poets. $2.50. 
Chancellor, E. Beresford. Literary Types. $1.50. 
big oe ivan. Fathers and Children. Translated 
Constance Garnett. $1.25. 
Marshall, Emma. The White King’s Daughter. 
$1.25. 
Pepys, Samuel. Diary. Edited by Henry B. Wheat- 
ley. Vol. VI. $1.<0. 
Defoe, Daniel. The History of Colonel Jacque. 
Edited by George A. Aitken. Illustrated by J. 


B. Yeats. 2 Vols. $1 each. 
Clerke, Agnes M. The Herschels and Modern As- 
tronomy. $1 25. 


Shenstone, W. A. Justus von Liebig: His Life and 
.. Work, 1803-1873. $1.25. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. With Preface, etc., by 
Israel Gollancz. 45 cts. 
Shakespeare’s King Henry VIII. With Preface by 
Israel Gollancz. 45 cts. 
THE MERRIAM Co., NEW YORK 
Cureton, Elizabeth. Beautitul ‘Thoughts on Life 
Eternal. 75 cts. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 
Sitwell, Mrs. Isla. In Far Japan. 80 cts. 
Stirling, Amelia H. Torch-Bearers of History. 80 


cts. 
Walton, Ellis. ‘* Tuck-Up” Songs. 50 cts. 

G. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS, NEW YORK 
Tompkins, Elizabeth K. An Unlessoned Girl. $1.25. 
Aidé, Hamilton. Elizabeth's Pretenders. 5o cis. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Mackail, J. W. Latin Literature. $1 25. 
Earle, Alice Morse. Margaret Winthrop. $1.25. 
Sanday, Rev. William, D.D.. and the Rev. Arthur 
C. Headlam. A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans. $3. 
Goodloe, Abbe Carter.’ College Girls. Illustrated 
by Charles Dana Gibson, | $1.25. 
Moore, George Foot. A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Judges. $3. 
THE WERNER CO., CHICAGO 
Baldwin, James. A Guide to Systematic Readings 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
WESLEYAN METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
SYRACUSE 
Besse, Rev. H. T. The Christian Sabbath. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 

Thayer, William M. \Womanhood: Hints and Helps 


50 cts. 


for Young Women. 75 cts. 
Thayer, William M. Aim High: Hints and Helps 
tor Young Men. 75 cts. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., BOSTON 
Knox, Thomas W. In Wild Africa. #1.50. 
Tomlinson, Everett T. Three Colonial Boys. $1.50. 
F. W. WOODBRIDGE, RAVENNA, O. 
Hills, Rev. A. M. Life and Labors of Mrs. Mary 


A. Woodbridge. Introduction by Miss Frances 
E. Willard. $1.50. 





The Geuni Howard Roll of 
Honor 


The following names are to be added to the 
list of those who have subscribed for shares 
($100 each) in the fund of the General How- 
ard Roll of Honor, to be used in canceling the 
debt of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society : 

Previously reported, 177. 

Rev. James F. Brodie, Salem, Mass. 

ry Friend, Clinton Avenue Church, Brooklyn 


O. B. Green, Chicago, Il. 

Estate of J. M. Stone, North Andover, Mass. 

Rev. Thomas Uzzell, Denver, Colo. 

Grace Church, South Framingham, Mass. 

A Friend. Groton, Mass. 

Mr. Elbridge Torrey, Boston, Mass. 

D. M. Mitchell, South Britain, Conn. 

Miss Abby W. Turner, Randolph, Mass. 

“Our Country,” by the Rev. E. B. Palmer, Bos- 
ton, Mass. : 

A Lady Missionary in Turkey. 

Mrs. Z. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 

John Atwater, Wallingford. Conn. 

Alice Byington. Stockbridge. Mass. _ : 

Mrs. R. W. Valentine, by Mrs. Celia W. Berry, 
New Gloucester, Me. : , 

Misses Sarah E. and Ellen J. Harding, Ware, 

ass. 

Mrs. Helen Foster McLane, in memory Alpine 
McLane, Boston Highlands. bh 

First Congregational Church, New Milford. Conn. 

A Friend, State Street Church, Portland, Me. 

H. D. R., Kensington, Conn. 

{uke Hovey. Berlin, Conn. 

Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, Boston, Mass. ; 

North Congregational Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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The Negro in the South 


At the opening exercises of the Atlanta Ex- 
position last week no single feature attracted 
more earnest attention than the address of 
Principal Booker T. Washington, of the Tus- 
kegee Institute. Mr. Washington’s portrait 
will be found on the first page of this week’s 
Outlook, and in our editorial columns may 
be read some comment on the significance of 
such an exposition as that just opened at 
Atlanta. Mr. Washington said: 


Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Board of Direct- 
ors, and Citizens: One-tnird of the population of the 
South is of the negro race. No enterprise seeking 
the material, civil, or moral welfare of this section 
can disregard this element of our population and 
reach the highest success. 1 but convey to you, Mr. 
President and Directors, the sentiment of the masses 
of my race when I say that in no way have the value 
and manhood of the American negro been more fit- 
tingly and generously recognized than by the man- 
agers of this magnificent Exposition at every stage 
of its progress. It is a recognition which will do 
more to cement the friendship of the two races than 
any occurrence since the dawn of our freedom. 

Not only this, but the opportunity here afforded 
will awaken among us a new era of industrial prog- 
ress. Ignorant and inexperienced, it is not strange 
that in the first years of our new life we began at the 
top instead of the bottom; that a seat in Congress 
or the State Legislature was more sought than real 
estate or industrial skill; that the political conven- 
tion or stump-speaking had more attractions than 
starting a dairy farm or truck-garden. 

To those of the white race who look to the incom- 
ing of those of foreign birth and strange tongue 
and habits for the prosperity of the South, were I 
permitted, I would repeat what I say to my own race, 
“Cast down your bucket where you are.” Cast it 
down among 8,000,000 negroes, whose habits you 
know, whose loyalty and love you have tested in days 
when to have proved treacherous meant ruin of your 
firesides. Cast down your bucket among these people 
who have without strikes and labor wars tilled your 
fields, cleared your forests, builded your railroads 
and cities, and brought forth treasures from the 
bowels of the earth, and helped make possible this 
magnificent representation of the progress of the 
South. Casting down your bucket among my peo- 
ple, helping and encouraging them as you are doing 
on these grounds, and to education of head, hand, 
and heart, you will find that they will buy your sur- 
plus land, make blossom the waste places in your 
fields, and run your factories. While doing this you 
can be sure in the future,as you have been in the 
past, that you and your families will be surrounded 
by the most patient, faithful, law-abiding, and unre- 
sentful people that the world has seen. 

There is no defense or security for any of us except 
in the highest intelligence and development of all. 
If anywhere there are efforts tending to curtail the 
fullest growth of the negro, let these efforts be turned 
into stimulating, encouraging, and making him the 
most useful and intelligent citizen. 

Nearly 16,000,000 of hands will aid you in pulling 
the load upward, or they will pull against you the load 
downward. We shall constitute one-third and more 
of the ignorance and crime of the South, or one-third 
of its intelligence and progress; we shall contribute 
one-third to the business and industrial prosperity 
of the South, or we shall prove a veritable body of 
death, staynating, retarding every effort to advance 
the body politic. 

Gentlemen of the Exposition: As we present to 
you our humble effort at an exhibition of our prog- 
ress, you must not expect overmuch; starting thirty 
ago with the ownership here and there in a few quilts 
and pumpkins and chickens (gathered from miscel- 
laneous sources), remember that the path that has 
led us irom these to the invention and production ot 
agricultural implements, buggies, steam-engines, 
newspapers, bouks, statuary, carving, paintings, the 
management of drug-stores and banks, has not been 
trodden without contact with thorns and thistles. 
While we take just pride in what we exhibit as a 
result of our independent efforts, we do not for a 
moment forget that our part in this Exhibition 
would fall far short of our expectations but for the 
constant help that has come tu our educational life, 
not only from the Southern States, but especially 
trom Northern philanthropists who have made their 
gifts a constant stream ot blessing and encourage- 
ment. 

The wisest among my race understand that the 
agitation of questions of social equality is the ex- 
tremest tolly, and that progress in the enjuyment of 
all the privileges that will come to us must be the 
result of severe and constant struggle rather than of 
artificial forcing. No race that has anything to con- 
tribute to the markets of the world is long in any 
degree ostracized. It is right and important that all 
Privileges of the law be ours, but it is vastly more 





important that we be prepared for the exercise of these 
privileges. The opportunity to earn a dollar in a 
factory just now is worth infinitely more than the 
opportunity to spend a dollar in an opera-house. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that nothing in thirty 
years has given us more hope and encouragement, 
and nothing has drawn us so near to you of the 
white race, as the opportunity offered by this Expo- 
sition; and, here bending, as it were, over the altar 
that represents the struggle of your race and mine, 
both starting practically empty-handed three decades 
ago, I pledge that in your effort to work out the 
great and intricate problem which God has laid at 
the doors of the South you shall have at all times 
the patient, sympathetic help of my race; only let 
this be constantly in mind—that while from repre- 
sentations in these buildings of the product of field, 
of forest, of mine, of factory, letters, and art, much 
good will come, yet far above and beyond material 
benefits will be that higher good that, let us pray 
God, will come in a blotting out of sectional differ- 
ences and racial animosities and suspicions, and in 
a determination, in even the remotest corner, to ad- 
minister absolute justice, in a willing obedience 
among all classes to the mandates of Jaw anda spirit 
that will tolerate nothing but the highest equity in 
the enforcement of law. This, coupled with our 
material prosperity,will bring into our beloved South 
a new heaven and a new earth. 


Look Aloft 
By Frank L. Stanton 


When a feller goes a-huntin’ for a rose, 

He shouldn’t be a-thinkin’ of the thorn ; 

He must woo it, he must win it— 

Where his heart beats he must pin it 

An’ breathe the breath that’s in it 
Every morn ! 


When a feller goes a-huntin’ for a rose, 
He shouldn’t see the thorn beneath its breast. 
But for all its thorny foes, 
Red and reckless—one poor rose 
Is sweet enough, God knows, 
For the best. 
—Altlanta Constitution. 


Vacation Fund 
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Silver Eaters. 


All ordinary soaps are ‘silver 
eaters,” so to speak. It’s said we 
make the best soap for washing 
ee tR 


“y €C 


ELECT SI RcoN SOAP 


is an article of real merit. If you 
prefer a soap for cleaning silver 
it will please you. 15 cts. 
By mail, post-paid, 20 cts. 
It’s absolutely harmless. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 








SERS 
Miss Maria Parloa 


is admitted to be a leading American 
authority on cooking ; she 


Says ‘‘Use 


7 good stock for the forndation of 
soups, sauces and many other things, 
nnd the best stock is 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef”’ 


100 of Miss Parloa’s recipes 
sent gratis by Dauchy & Co., ¢ 
4 27 Park Place, New York, g 
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MINCE MEAT 
Two large pies are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 
For sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. ‘ 
MERRELL-SOULE CoO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 














WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes, 


cy A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT o: 
OVERCOAT $i 


We'll make to your — aaune a Frock 

or Sack Suit or overcoat of 
y 4 WOOL Goons. 

equal to any t iiors $18.00 garment for 
$10.00, Other suits, Overcoats and trou- 
sers justas cheap. We save 50 per cent 
by buying big lots of woolens direct 
from the mills—that accounts for it. 

All goods sent C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination and try 0.1 before pay- 
ing express agent. e pay Express 
Charges. Send for samples of clotr 
and ful) particulars, free. 
LOUISV. VEHON, Tailor, 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago. 


Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select ‘family 
patronage for ro years. If interested, send self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Miss Rachel T. Wyatt, Centre- 
ville, Mass. 








If so, I can 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 


i 


y 


Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N, ¥ 





bpage tng R. R. GUIDE Formerly 


be ag oe ey 
R, R.. Maps and Time-Tables. Copegpiens y Indexed 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 











TOURS AND TRAVEL 


A CRUISE TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


3y specially chartered steamer * _Deiesland ** (7,116 tons), 
January 29, 1806, visiting Bermuda, Gibraltar, Malaga. 
Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 10 days in Palestine, 
Beyrout. Ephesus, Constantinople. Athens, Rome, Nice ; 
only $ssoand up, enewenene, tees. etc., ine luded. Organ- 
ed 3 and accompanied by I CLARK, ex-U. S. Vice- 
Consul at Jerusalem, 111 hoe Res York 








*¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ’”’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
@ uba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to_ the 
pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so > that tour- 
ists repeat the eae y year aftervear. THI Y-DAY 

TRIP FO EXCURSION, Se1G. All 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


STAMPORD PARRY, 
COLUMBIAN LINE B PARR) 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 he re _ a York. 








Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 
BY THE TWIN SC REW EX PRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 4, 1896, to Penta Delgada, 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by rail), Malta, 
the Pirzeus (Athens), Alexandria (Cairo), Port Said, Jaffa 
(Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, Messina, Palermo, Naples «Rome by rail), Ville- 
tranche, Marseilles. Palma (Balearic Islands), Malaga, 
Gibraltar (Tangiers). 

Duration of round trip, about two months, 

Price of passage, rouna trip, $520, $620, $720, and up- 
ward, according r ac commodations. For further Ppartic- 


ulars > aM to FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling 
Green, ° City, 


+5 GOING ABROAD? 


We have Choice berths all S. S. Lines. 
Travel Tickets Everywhere. 
Escorted Parties. Inclusive Charges. 
NILE and PALESTINE. 
Escorted Parties. 
BAPTIST PILGRIMAGE led by Rev. T. T. 
EATON, D.D., LL.D. Feb. 12th, S.S. ‘‘ FULDA.” 
TO THE ORIENT, an ideal pilgrimage, abso- 
lutely first-class party, led by C. R. BLACKALL, 
M.D., D.D., Editor of Am. Bap. Pub. Soc., S. S. 
‘*Normannia,’’ Feb. 19, 1896. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Broadway, New York. 





Monthly. 





ATLANTA EXPOSITION 


An excellent way to see the Atlanta E xnosition is bya 
small private | a party, one of which will start 
from New Y Oct. 22 tor a twelve-day trip and will 
include Old Point Comfort, Asheville, etc. Address 
HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS, Plaintieid, New Jersey 





MmAwee STEAMSHIP LINES.—FromNew 

York. A DELIGHTEUL TRIP BY SEA to the 
Ports of TEXAS—GEORGIA—FLORIDA. Through 
tickets, single and return, to all points in Texas, Colo- 


rado, Utah, Arizona, California, Mexico. &c.. G xe0rgia 
and Florida. Our 64-page ** Satchel Handbook ” mailed 
free. C. H. Matiory & Co., Pier 20, Se 











England 
QUEEN 


CHESTER, ENGLAND SaGtE. 


First-Class Hotel, Gapnected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. . T. GOULD, Manager. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Iliustrated book, mine gelonte Spree. sent on 
request by RNETT, Proprietor. 

















Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel. just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 








New Jersey 


GALEN HALL oceat Sanatorium 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 
Massage, baths, electricity, etc. rite for circulars. 
De. W. £1. 1. BULL. 





Pennsylvania 








WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Pennsylvania, onlv 2 hours 
from Philadelphia : 41/4 hours from New York. The 
most beautiful of locations ; no malaria, mosquitoes. 
or dew ; air. water, and scenery unexcelled in Europe 
or America; buildings ot mountain granite ; electric 
lights and bells; hydraulic elevator; steam heat 
and open grates; sun parlor; livery; dairy; baths; 
massage ; Swedish mov ements ; electricity ; 3 Oxygen ; 

hysicians of 25 years’ experience; billiards, pool, 
sheen tennis, bowling, croquet. Circulars free. 

Be sure to address correctly, WALI ER’S, always 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 








New York City 


ST. DENIS|}* 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate oe. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. WILLIAM TAYLOR. 











New York 
The Jackson Sanatorium 
DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 
A delightful home for 


health and rest seekers. 
Personal care of ex- 
perienced physicians. 
Main building  tre- 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Sec retary. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Massage, Electricity, all baths and health appliances. 
New Turkish, Russian, and Natural Sul iolerowanes 
baths. Lawn-Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year. 
Send for illustrated circular. 








Elmwood Cottages Lake C hamplain 


Strictly first-class. Beautiful prospect, good y & — 


baths, etc. HARRY PERSON, West Port, 





Pennsylvania 


Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Specially adapted fora fall and winter Sanitarium. A 
homelike house. A mild, dry climate, remark: ably exempt 
from the extremes of cold and severe storms. New cir- 
cular of Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN. 





Weara saa eno 
ere Twenty-Five Year 
Guarantee in each box of 
Sterling Silver Inlaid 

e 
&% 
% 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 






=e STERLING | We LAio Xue) 


Patented. 
Silver inlaid in the back of the bowl 
and handle, then plated entire. There is 


nothing similar or * just as good” as Inlaid 
with silver. 
Each article stamped on the back. 

E. STERLING INLAID FE. 
Some new and artistic patterns are made in Inlaid 
quality—Some attractive fancy preces 
in silver plale, 


Sold by all jewelers. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


> Salesrooms,2 Maiden Lane (second ““~ 


0000000eeeeeeeee 


) door from Broadway,)N.Y._ A sri 
) plete line of Solid Silver, Novelties 25 
300069400000 late to he seen. 28 


& 
oe 








ci Young 
Ladies 


Who ride Bicycles, 

\ Play Tennis, or 

tj) Attend Gymnasium, 
will find comfort, 
grace and beauty 
are obtained by 
using the 


Va 
FEERIS GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose 
supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes. 
Various shapes—long, short, 
or medium, / 












For sale by all 
Leading Retailers. 





4 
ly 
Send for illustrated circular to’ 


FERRIS BROS 3a see 
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Good Deeds 


The following dispatch from Seattle, Wash., 
appeared in the New York “ Evening Post ” for 
August 26: 


The Great Northern overland passenger train, 
which left this city at 7:10 o’clock last night, ran into 
a landslide fifteen miles trom Richmond Beach. The 
engine and tender were ditched, and the fore trucks of 
the baggage-car left the track. The engineer, named 
McKinley, was killed. The train had many passen- 
gers, whose lives were saved by the heroism of the 
engineer, who stuck to his post and slackened the 
train’s speed in the face of certain death. 


It is announced that according to the will of 
the late H. O. Houghton, his interest in the 
publishing firm of Houghton, Miftlin & Co. is 


to continue, and each of his children is toshare - 


alike in the profits; $10,000 is given in trust 
to each of his three daughters, the earnings of 
which they are to devote to the benefit of the 
“worthy poor” of Cambridge. At their death 
their descendants are to carry on the work for- 
ever. 
divided among his children. 


Some weeks since we chronicled the fact that 
the Duc d’Aumale had bought the magnificent 
castle at Ambvise, France, to be used as a 
home for the veterans who had been fellow- 
soldiers of his in Africa. There now comes a 
bit of similar news in the announcement that 
Madame Furtado-Heine, whose charities have 
made her world-famous, has just presented to 
the French Government her palatial villa at 
Nice for use as a sanitarium for officers return- 
ing home and invalided from the Madagascar 
campaign. The benefactress has not been 
content with merely giving the place itself; 
she has fitted up the house for the complete 
hospital accommodation of sixty men, and has, 
furthermore, placed at the Government’s dis- 
posal a sufficient sum to insure an annuity of 
$12,000, this to cover the maintenance of the 
establishment. Princess Pauline Honaparte, 
sister of the first Napoleon, was the original 
owner of the villa. Both house and grounds 
are celebrated for extent and beauty. 


At the opening of the new Roman Catholic 
Seminary near St. Paul, Minn., the other day, 
Mr. James J. Hill gave the following explana- 
tion of his gift to it of half a million dollars : 


Some of you may wonder why I, who am not a 
member of your Church, should have undertaken the 
building and endowment of a Roman Catholic theo- 
logical seminary, and you will pardon me if I will 
tell you plainly why. For nearly thirty years I have 
lived in a Roman Catholic household, and daily have 
had before me and around me the earnest devotion, 
watchtul care, and Christian example ot a Roman 
Catholic wife, of whom it may be said, ‘* Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” and on 
whose behalt to-night I desire to present and turn 
over to the illustrious Archbishop of this diocese the 
seminary and its endowment, as provided in the 
deeds and articles o! trust covering the same. Al- 
most all other denominations have in their various 
flocks those who are able to help their church work in 
every material way, but the Catholic Church, with 
its large number of working men and women, com- 
ing trom almost every nation and clime, has little 
else than their faith in God and the aid of those 
earnest. pious, and devoted men who have been 
ene in charge of their spiritual welfare. They 
have to provide places of worship, and while the 
State provides schools for all, their consciences call 
upon them to see that the education of their children 
goes hand in hand with their spiritual training, thus 
making tor them an additional burden. aving 
seen the efforts of Archbishop Ireland, in behalf of 
the Church of which he is so distinguished a prelate, 
to spread throughout this country the light of re- 
ligious truth, and show to all men that there was 
no conflict between scientific or physical truth and 
divine revelation, I felt called upon to devote a por- 
tion of this world’s goods witn which I had been 
blessed to the work of educating for the priesthood 
men who would be able to preach down the spirit of 
unbelief, and to stand as shining lights along the 
pathway that leads to heaven. 


There seem to be no more philanthropi- 
cally disposed persons among royalty than 
the Duke and Duchess Karl Theodor, of 
Bavaria. The Duke is the brother of the 
Empress of Austria. Although a very royal 
person, the Duke has his own profession, to 
which he is as ardently attached as any one 
could be. He is an oculist, and has been spe- 
cially successful in operations for cataract. 
Under his charge are no less than three eye 
hospitals, of all of which he is not only the 
protector, patron, and superintendent, but has 
also been the founder. His Royal Highness 
performs his operations very early in the morn- 
ing, in summer beginning at half-past six. He 
Is generally assisted in his work by his wife, 
who is herself a scientifically trained nurse 


The remainder of his property is equally 





and who takes the greatest interest in her 
husband’s labors. As the Duke does not 
accept fees, and insists on seeing all of the 
patients of whatever station, the poor and 
needy of Bavaria now look upon him as a 
saint, and they have an equal adoration for 
the beautiful Duchess, whose soothing and 
nursing seem to them quite as miraculous as 
her husband’s surgery. Although no fees are 
taken at any of the hospitals, there are boxes 
in which the rich are expected to place con- 
tributions, the money being entirely devoted 
to the suffering poor. Duke Karl Theodor is 
the only professional oculist among royal per- 
sonages, and when first he declared his inten 
tion to study medicine and surgery in order 
that he might devote his life to the suffering, 
the Germans exclaimed that it was an unheard- 
of thing for a prince to adopt any other pro- 
fession than that of arms. It is needless to 
say that no royal soldier will leave a more 
admirable name than this unselfish man. 


On Writing for a Newspaper 

One said yesterday he wanted to write for a 
newspaper, and asked what he should write 
about. 

Write about? Write about? Why, write 
about anything in this great city, in this wide 
world, that interests you; and write about 
nothing that does not interest you. You will 
be an uncommon man if what interests you 
interests no one else. You will be a fortunate 
man if what interests youinterests many. As 
your sympathies, your lines of thought, are 
broad or narrow, you will write for a large or 
small number. 

In the next place, write not a line, not a 
word, when you find you have ceased to inter- 
est yourself. One’s own candid judgment is 
not unlikely to be the severest critic. Appeal 
to that—obey that. Does it tell you you are 
writing against space? Stop at once. 

In the third place, consider the art of put- 
ting things. Beef and potatoes will keep a 
man from starving, but when you prepare for 
the public it is a banquet you are spreading. 
Decorate your table with the figures of cut glass 
and the flowers of fancy, the white table-cover 
of truth, the napkins of style, and the dark 
red wine of life. And yet not too much deco- 
ration—but just enough andno more. A few 
failures will teach quite as well as small suc- 
cesses. 

In the fourth and last place, be sure that 
you have a message to deliver. If you grow 
to feel that the world will not be quite as well 
off if your message remains unspoken, delay 
not in putting your thoughts on paper, and 
sending the precious manuscript to your fa- 
vorite journal. Ie who so feels may be sure 
that somewhere are thoughts, wishes, desires 
answering to his own.— Cvncinsati Commercial 
Gazette. 





Itsa 
slow 
2 process, usually 
—education, 
develop- 


ment, 
growth. 
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hasn’t been so with Pearline. 
Pearline’s success has been 
a wonder, from the start. The 
more so when you consider 
the many imitations which 
claim to make washing easy. 
These things tend to confuse 
people. They're forced on the 
public by peddlers, prizes, 
substitution, etc. No doubt 
they're often thought to be the 
same as Pearline. We pro- 
test. Don’t judge Pearline by 
the company it has to keep, 471 





Ceilings 


for Churches 








HOSE answering advertisements ap- 

i pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 

the publisher by mentioning this publication. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
_— Pittsburgh 
NC: 
“ "Cincinnati. 


ATLANTIC, 

New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. | 
BRADLEY, 

New York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New York. 
COLLIER, | 

St. Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, | « 
Cincinnati. 


FAHNESTOCK, 


T Pittsburgh. 
epeneaiten New York. 
KENTUCEY, 

Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 


Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 


painter does. 











’Cleveland. 


F Salem, Mass. 


Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, ¥ 

St. Louis and Chicago, 
ULSTER, 


New York. 
TNION, ” 


(Common Sense 


dictates that you use materials when paint- 
ing that you know something about. 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
have been the standard for years. 
know all about them; if you don’t your 


Pure 
You 


To make sure, however, ex- 


amine the brand (see list). 

For colors, use National Lead Co.’s Pure 
| White Lead tinting colors ; they are the best 
‘and most permanent; prepared expressly for 
\tinting Pure White Lead. 
_color-card free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Pamphlet and 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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About People 


—The inventor of the Grover and Raker 
sewing-machine, William O. Grover, has just 
died. While still a young man he made a 
fortune out of his invention, and always de- 
voted, not only his money, but his time, to 
religious and philanthropic activities. 

—It is announced that the jury selected to 
award the prizes at the International Fine Arts 
Exhibition in Rome includes Julius Lange, of 
Copenhagen; Richard Muther, of Munich; 
William Michael Rossetti, of London; Robert 
de la Sizeranne, of Paris; and Adolfo Venturi, 
of Rome. 

—In addition to his daily walk in the gar- 
dens of the Vatican, Leo XIII. has only one 
form of recreation—chess. As one might ex- 
pect, he is a remarkably skillful player; his 
favorite antagonist is Father Giella, who has 
played thus with the present Pope for thirty- 
two years. 

—lIt is said of the present Prime Minister 
of Spain that one day he entered a room in 
which was the little King and addressed him 
as “Bubi,” the pet name used only bv the 
Queen Regent. Though the youthful monarch 
was only eight years old, this familiarity greatly 
offended him, and, with an air of utter disdain, 
he cried: “I am only 4vd¢ for mamma; for 
you I am ée/ Rey (the King)!” 

—Professor Charles V. Riley, the eminent 
entomologist, who met his death last week by 
being thrown from his bicycle, began his scien- 
tific investigations when a mere boy. Up to 
a year ago he was the Government Entomolo- 
gist in the Department of Agriculture. He 
was a man of international reputation. In 
1873 the French Government gave him a gold 
medal of the first class for his services to grape- 
culture in his studies of the American phyl- 
loxera. 

—The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Hall, of Brook- 
lyn, who died a fortnight ago, was at one time 
rector of the Church of the Epiphany in 
Washington, and, we are informed, frequently 
preached to President Lincoln and Secretary 
Stanton. His congregation was made up 
equally of Northerners and Southerners. Be- 
fore the war, Jefferson Davis and his wife were 


regular attendants at the Church of the Epiph- * 


any. Affixed to their pew was a plate which 
read “ Jeff. Davis, Mississippi,” but after the 
hostilities broke out entrance was one night 
forced to the church and the plate torn from 
the pew. The Davis pew was then occupied 
by Secretary Stanton. 

—Dr. George Plumb, one of the chemists 
of the University of Chicago, is reported to 
have said that the time is soon coming when 
hot water and food tablets will be the sole 
accouterments of a kitchen. He says the 
essential food-elements of a 1,200-pound steer 
can be got into an ordinary pill-box. One of 
his tablets, the size of a pea, makes a large 
bowl of soup. A ration-case of his planning, 
which weighed eight ounces, contained the 
following supply: Three tablets concentrated 
soups, equal to three quarts; four tablets beef, 
equal to six pounds; one tablet milk, equal to 
one pint; two tablets wheaten grits, equal to 
two pounds; one tablet egg food, equal to 
twelve eggs. 

—lIn addition to that felt for the transfer of 
Prince Cantacuzene, regret will also be awak- 
ened in Washington by the retirement of Don 
Estanislao Zeballos, the Minister from the 
Argentine Republic. It is not supposed that 
his retirement is due to the fact that President 
Cleveland, in the Brazil-Argentine boundary 
dispute, settled the question in favor of Brazil, 
since it is not felt that this result was in any 
degree due to a lack of ability or endeavor on 
the part of the Argentine Minister. Still, it is 
known that the Minister was keenly disap- 
pointed, and asked for an indefinite leave of 
absence. Sefior Zeballos has represented Bue- 
nos Ayres in the Argentine Parliament, and 
has also been Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Ife is an ex-editor of the well-known Buenos 
Ayres newspaper, “ La Prensa.” 

—Governor John M. Stone, of Mississippi, 
has filled the longest single term ever occupied 
by an American executive. The New York 
“Evening Post” says that his State is one 
which fell early into the practice of choosing a 
Governor for as long a period as a President, 


and the present incumbent was elected in 
1889 to serve four years. In 1890 came the 
convention to revise the Constitution, and this 
body provided that the Governor and other 
State officials should have their terms, which 
would normally end at the close of 1893, ex- 
tended through two years more, so that they 
would hold office continuously for six years. 
Moreover, the convention assumed the right 
to declare the new Constitution, including this 
provision, in force without submitting it to the 
people, so that the extra two years constituted 
a gift of power that never was indorsed at the 
polls. 

—It may not be generally known that the 
late Franz von Suppe was not a pure German, 
but a Dalmatian. He was born at Spalato, 
in 1820. Like many other musicians, his tal- 
ent showed itself at an early age, and when 
only fifteen he had produced a mass at the 
church of Zara. Again like many other young 
musicians, he had a father whose one purpose 
in life seemed to be the endeavor to divert 
any interest from the study of music. He 
was therefore sent to the University of Padua 
in preparation for one of the learned profes- 
sions. But when the father died shortly after- 
ward, the widow and her son moved to Vienna. 
Here young Franz taught Italian and studied 
music, finally obtaining a place as orchestral 
director in atheater. From that time his suc- 
cess was assured, and he wrote over one hun- 
dred and fifty musical farces, comedies, operas, 
and other pieces. His best-known comic 
operas are “ Fatanitza ” and “ Boccaccio.” 

—The New York “ Tribune” reports Presi- 
dent Johnston, of Tulane University, as saying 
that he was examined for admission to Yale 
in 1852, along with Professor Jacob Cooper, 
of Rutgers College. At the beginning of the 
examination Tutor Talcott said to Mr. Cooper : 
“ How much Greek have you read?” “Over 
three thousand pages,” was the reply. ‘“ You 
don’t mean that, do you?” said Mr. Talcott. 
“Tsn’t it three thousand lines?” “No, sir,” 
was the reply. “When I say pages, 1 mean 
pages ;” and his examination proved that he 
spoke truly. Some years afterward another 
classmate, knowing Professor Cooper’s love 
of Hebrew, asked him: “ Do you love Hebrew 
as much as ever?” “Yes,” was the reply. 
“ Well, how much do you love it?” The reply 
was modestly made: “I think that if all the 
Hebrew Bibles in the world were destroyed, 
I could write it from memory.” This is the 
man that Tulane honored with an LL.D. at 
its last Commencement. 

—The “ WWewspaper-Maker ” tells how Da- 
vid R. Locke (“ Petroleum V. Nasby”) first 
evolved his famous “Letters.” They began 
to appear when Locke was struggling with 
poverty as an obscure country editor, first at 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, and later at Findlay, in 
that State. He never reduced the “ Letters” 
to writing; he simply took his composing- 
stick, went to his case and put them in type, 
impromptu, as it were. As an aid, however, 
he first procured an overflowing glass of gin, 
which he placed on a printer’s stool at his 
right. He would take a swig of the stuff and 
then begin business. After setting a stickful 
of type he would interview the glass again, and 
so on. The gin and the “ Letter” were fin- 
ished at the same time, and Locke was about 
“ finished,” too, as far as his usefulness for the 
rest of the day was concerned. “ Locke,” said 
a friend of his on one occasion, “ your ‘ Let- 
ters’ show downright genius.” “Ginius, you 
mean,” was the laconic reply. Locke after- 
ward became a total abstainer and _prohibi- 
tionist. 

—Prince Michael Ivanovitch Khilkoff, the 
recently appointed Russian Minister of Ways 
and Communications, ought to be of greater 
interest to Americans than any other Euro- 
pean statesman, for more than any other he is 
an Americanized European; indeed, he owes 
his present position to the practical experience 
he obtained in working on American rail- 
ways. The Prince comes of an old Russian 
family, and, like many other young nobles, 
finished his education by a trip around the 
world. Ofcourse he visited the United States, 
and was so impressed by our institutions that 
when, on his return home, finding his for- 
tune disastrously impaired as a result of the 
emancipation of the serfs, he decided to cross 
the Atlantic a second time in search of the 





commercial success denied him in Russia. He 
first secured work as a fireman on the Erie 
Railway, and gradually rose to be assistant 
engineer. Hearing of the demand for locomo- 
tive hands in South America, he went to Peru, 
and continued his course in railroading there. 
He was promoted from the position of assist- 
ant engineer to that of chief engineer, and 
finally to that of the superintendence of the 
rolling-stock. From Peru he went to Liver- 
pool, where for a whole year he worked as an 
ordinary mechanic in a locomotive machine- 
shop. The motive of this latter change was 
not so much the bettering of his finances as 
the learning about all parts of railway me- 
chanics. Meanwhile his Russian friends had 
not lost interest in him, and that interest was 
‘heightened by the story of his brave fight 
against adversity. When finally he returned 
to his native land, equipped in practical knowl- 
edge about railways as were few of his coun- 
trymen, he was almost immediately appointed 
superintendent of the Kieff-Kursk system, a 
position which he filled with such distinction 
that he was afterwards transferred to the more 
important Moscow-Riazan line. Prince Khil- 
kotf’s greatest service to his country, however, 
has consisted in constructing a short railway 
from Michaelovsk on the Caspian to Kizil- 
Arvat, the beginning of the Trans-Caspian 
Railway. Since then his services in Bulgaria 
and in the Russian provinces in Asia have 
been valuable ; and Mr. Gribayédoff, the well- 
known artist, who gives us this information 
about Prince Khilkoff in a recent number of 
“ Leslie’s Weekly,” declares that the latter 
will not only do his utmost to hasten the com- 
pletion of the Trans-Siberian Railway, but also 
that he is an enthusiast in favor of a Russo- 
American alliance. Such a result can be ob- 
tained only through the development of com- 
mercial relations, and to such development the 
Trans-Siberian Railway will be a prime factor. 


The latest addition to Americana abroad is 
the smart saying of a New York girl to an 
Englishman who took her in todinner. “I 
sometimes wonder what becomes of all the 
peaches in your country,” he said. “Oh, we 
eat what we can, and can what we can’t,” 
answered the ready-tongued maid.— Vew Vork 
Sun. 
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Correspondence 


From Dr. Hale 


Vo the Editors of The Outlook : 

On a pleasant summer day early in August I sent 
to your journal a statement of the every-day work 
which we try to do in this office in summer to give a 
snift of country air to men who have been imprisoned 
in their shops or on their sick-beds in Boston. The 
notice was read by the readers of The Outlook as far 
away as Key West and as California; and from that 
time. as long as summer lasted. we have been receiv- 
ing gratefully the tokens of the love of many of your 
readers or of people whom we have never seen. 

It seems almost unfair that in the ministrations of 
the office we should receive the thanks of so many 
persons who speak as if they owed to us the blessing 
which always comes to those who are face to face 
with Nature. All we can do is to say that there are 
those far away who have remembered them, who 
have hoped for them, who pray for them, and who 
have made us their agents to relieve them. 

Il was at one moment tempted to send you copies 
from some of the letters which we receive from peo- 
ple to whom country life is as wonderful, almost as 
magical, as a Christmas spectacle is to innocent 
children who are taken for the first time to the theater. 
| have a letter from an intelligent Scotch mechanic, 
who had read of a glowworm, but had never seen a 
glowworm or a firefly. He had removed from Scot- 
land when he was so young that he remembered no 
glowworm there, and here he had lived in places 
where glowworms do not care to be. There is some- 
thing very pathetic in the way in which he chaffs 
himself for his ignorance of the work of the good 
God and describes the fresh surprise of his daily dis- 
coveries. 

The grateful period of the summer outings is over, 
but the memory of the kindness of your readers sur- 
vives in many homes, and it is my pleasant part to 
express it. 

We have in every instance acknowledged the gifts 
we have received, excepting that we do not know 
* Huldah’s”? name or address. In the hope that 
“Huldah ” may see this note, I speak of her here. 
We remember very well a similar kindness of hers 
at other times. 

With great regard, and very gratefully, | am, 

Yours truly, EDWARD E. HALE. 


Help for Armenia 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The following responses have come in to the “ Cry 
from Armenia.’’ As the Armenian Relief Commis- 
sions have also taken the matter up, and will send 
part of their receipts to the work described, there is 
reason to hope that it can be carried on through the 
winter. Perhaps the donors may be interested in 
hearing that every dollar given to this enterprise 
means the ability to give work which will bring bread 
for two weeks to a family of four or five, who, with- 
out this work, could probably earn nothing elsewhere. 
In other words, every dollar postpones starvation for 
a fortnight for one family. 


. MARY R. HAMLIN. 
Lexington, Mass. 
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Why Not Educate to the Standard ? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Germans of New Yorkare not perhaps entirely 
represented by the remark of The Outlook that they 
regard lager-beer as innocuous as we regard milk. 
There is a large and growing class of German-Ameri- 
cans who have a better knowledge of the facts than 
such an opinion implies. But, whatever may be their 
opinion about that matter, is it not excusable in 
rhe Outlook to propose to concede the tolerableness 
of it? The Outlook knows that lager-beer is less 
harmful than whisky only to a degree. The neces- 
sity which some Germans feel of having beer on 
Sunday is not of a kind that would seem to make it 
worth while for religious journals to advocate it, as 
a possible right which may be properly gained by 
their votes and the influence of brewers. The bur- 
den of proof rests now upon them. ‘The law is pre- 
sumably that of the people, and the Sunday saloon 


is outlawed. It is, of course, to be expected that 
brewers, and some Germans, will advocate the Sun- 
day beer necessity. But would it not be of more 
value for The Outlook to use its great influence in 
educating our German brethren to a better view of 
the case, not only as to Sunday but as toal] the days 
of the week ? 

It is to be granted, I suppose, that a Sunday beer 
law is not a consistent education against the liquor 
traffic, but it has an indirect temperance tendency 
that ought to be allowed to operate. The truth is, 
probably, that there are as many Germansas of other 
nationalities, in proportion, who drink because the 
saloon isat hand. A great many of them will not 
go to the trouble to violate a law, nor even to get 
their beer on Saturday, as they always may. in order 
to drink. Take away the brewer's greed and the 
argument of money, and there would not be any ob- 
servable strength to the Sunday opening movement. 
But if the saloons were all closed. is it not probable 
that there would be an increasing number even of 
Germans who would presently discover that the 
necessity for Sunday beer is not half as stringent as 
they imagined? Further yet, are there not a great 
many who would learn that what has not proved to 
be indispensable Sunday can be spared on Monday 
also? 

But the proposal for a Sunday local option aggra- 
vates and increases the false notion that Sunday beer 
is a right and a recessity. Especially is this true 
when Sunday opening is proposed on that ground. 
That is to say, you educate the wrong way. Let us 
put it as a truism that there is no such necessity, and 
support that statement by German medical authori- 
ties, and uphold any law that at any time closes a 
saloon even for an hour, as a good thing for man. 

As to the right of local option on this subject, why 
is an election preferable to the present experiment 
in New York? Thecase has not yet been tried. New 
York does not yet know, and will not know until a 
trial of a few years, how it ought to vote on the ques- 
tion. To have an election soon would put the Sun- 
day-closing contingent to an unfair disadvantage. 
IftSunday closing does not work better than Sunday 
opening, that fact cannot yet be seen, and ought not 
yet be judged by a vote. Let us have the education 
that comes from atrial of both methods before we 
are asked to decide it. Ww... 3. 


Brooklyn Ethical Association 


The Brooklyn Ethical Association offers this 
year a course of lectures of special interest 
to teachers, parents, and others interested in 
educational matters. The lectures, admission 
to which is free, are to be given in the hall of 
the Pouch Mansion, 345 Clinton Avenue, near 
Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sunday 
evenings. Following is a list of the lectures. 
A complete syllabus, with suggestions for col- 
lateral readings, may be had on application to 
the President, Lewis G. Janes, M.A., 9 Clifton 
Place, Brooklyn. 


EVOLUTIONARY PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO 
EDUCATION 

October 13. 1895.—Thomas Henry Huxley, the 
Teacher of Evolution. Lecture by Professor Ed- 
ward D. Cope, Ph.D., of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, President of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Brief addresses by the 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, Daniel Greenleaf Thomp- 
son, Ph.D., and others. 

October 27.—Heredity and Education. Bv Dr. 
Martin I. Holbrook, editor of the ‘Journal of 
Hygiene.” 

November 10.—Environment as a Factor in Edu- 
cation. By Mr. Z. Sidney Sampson. Discussion 
by Mr. Jacob A. Riis. 

November 24.—The Home as _ an Educator. By 
Mrs. Lawrence Kneeland, Vice-President of the As- 
sociation. 

December 8.—Religion as a Factor in Education. 
By the Rev. Dr. Duren J. H. Ward, of Dover, N. H. 

December 22.—Evolution of Educational Systems. 
By the Rev. Edward P. Powell, of Clinton, N. Y. 

January 12, 1896.—Educational Idgals of the Pres- 
ent Day. By Miss Caroline B. Le Row. 

January 26.—Children’s Rights in Education. By 
Dr. Lewis G. Janes, M.A., President of the Asso- 
ciation. 

February 9.—Education by Expression. By Mr. 
Walter J. Kenyon, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Stockton, Cal. 

Februar a Science as an Educational 
Factor. By Mr. Nelson J. Gates. of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education. Discussion by Miss Mary 
Proctor. 

March 8.—Art in Education. By Mr. John S.Clark, 
of the Prang Educational Company. 

March 22.—Ethical Culture. By Miss Ellen E. 
Kenyon, Pd.D. 

March 29.—Training for Citizenship. By the Hon. 
William Gaynor, of the New York Supreme Court. 

April 12.—Reclamation of the Unfortunate. By 
Mr. Eugene Smith, of the New York Prison Associa- 
tion. Discussion by the Hon. Charlton T. Lewis. 

April 26.—Educational Theory in the Light of 
Evolution. By Professor A. E. Dolbear, Ph.D., of 
Tufts College. 





Likeness Between Husband and 
Wife 

“ Some curious investigations have recently 
been undertaken by a photographic society in 
Geneva,” says the “ Photographic Times,” Sep- 
tember. ‘ The purpose was to show that the 
longer a married couple lived together—we 
apprehend harmoniously—the more and more 
marked became the resemblance which the two 
persons bore to each other. Photographs of 
seventy-eight couples were taken, as well as an 
equal number of adult brothers and sisters. 
On careful inspection it was found that the 
married couples were more like each other 
than the brothers and sisters of the same blood. 
Apparently, therefore, there seems to be a 
stronger force available for the production of 
‘family likenesses’ even than that of heredi- 
tary transmission. In accepting the statement 
of the society in question as true as to fact, 
it is not difficult, in a certain measure, to ac- 
count for the phenomenon referred to. Human 
beings, for example, have quite a faculty for 
copying each other in their ways, movements, 
and temperaments.” 
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The announcement 
last week of the 
purchase by Mr. 
Morgan of the New 
York and New England Railway was received 
with satisfaction by those who have always 
believed that its ultimate destiny would be an 
absorption by the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford. Mr. Morgan’s purchase is ‘undoubt- 
edly in the interests of thiscompany. Another 
pleasant announcement was that over nine- 
tenths of the Erie common stock had been 
enlisted in the new reorganization scheme, thus 
abundantly insuring the success of the latest 
plan to rehabilitate the road. A third no less 
satisfactory result to the railway world was the 
quick response of stock and bond quotations 
to these and other gratifying features of the 
week. ‘The average improvement in the entire 
stock list was in the neighborhood of $1.25 a 
share. 


Sale of the 
New York and 
New England Railway 


No circumstance of 
the week’s business, 
nevertheless, was so 
cheering as the news that bank clearings for 
the week had shot beyond the billion-dollar 
mark—a gain of Io per cent. over last week, 
one-fifth more than the corresponding week a 
year ago, two-fifths more than in the like week 
in 1893, only 2% percent. less than in 1892, and 
9 per cent. less than in 1891. ‘ Bradstreet’s,” 
which informs us of these facts, also adds that 
the general course Of prices shows advances 
in wheat, corn, and oats, wheat flour, raw and 
refined sugar, coffee, brown and bleached cot- 
ton goods and print cloths, sole leather and 
turpentine. To this list should be added not 
only the continued advance in iron, but the 
sudden advance in the quotations for anthra- 
cite coal—of great signific nce as to possible 
railway agreements. Quotations have been 
steady through the week for cotton, wool, 
lumber, hogs, and lard, while decreases are 
noted for cattle, sheep, pork, and rosin. The 
same journal informs us that the total number 
of business failures throughout the United 
States is 218, against 213 last week, and as 
compared with 218 in the week a year ago. 
In the second week of September, 1893, the 
total was 346, and in the year prior to that 
date it was 174. 


Bank Clearings Beyond 
the Billion-Dollar Mark 


As against $7,200,- 
000 the week pre- 
vious, last week saw 
lower rates and a gold export of $1.400,000. In 
the opinion of many, large shipments are over 
for the season, but in any case the gold export 
problem will come up again before long to dis- 
turb the business world more orless. Among 
other proposed measures of relief the New 
York “ Journal of Commerce ” declares that 
conditions would improve if the payment of 
customs in gold were made compulsory. Last 
week’s lower rates for sterling exchange were 
coincident with an augmented demand for dis- 
counts at the banks which do a large business 
with the South. After a period of almost un- 
precedented backwardness, the cotton crop 
has thus at last begun to move. The closing 
of the Belmont-Morgan bond syndicate brings 
out the facts, according to the New York 
“Tribune,” that, lending $65,117,500 to the 
Government for about seven months, the syndi- 
cate made $4,330.313. besides $488,381 com- 
mission to the managers, and about $234,430 
expenses. Then all the members who chose 
took the bonds at 112.25 for their own account, 
and realized the profit as the market advanced 
to 124. The bonds are now quoted at 122%. 
Much might be added, however, as to the 
temporary support which the syndicate has 
given the general market. As to the syndicate’s 
present relation with the Government, the 
New York “ Herald” says: 


The winding up of the bond syndicate signifies 
that the managers consider their contract with the 
Government to protect the gold reserve at an end, 
although, as the managers stated several days ago, 
they will continue to use their influence to keep up 
the reserve as long as it is in their power. But they 
regarded their contract as completed when they made 
the last payment tor the bonds in June last. The 
reason given for the dissolution of the syndicate at 
this time was that the Government has no further 
need for its services. This was regarded in Wall 
Street as a favorable sign, and many declared that it 


Foreign Exchange Lower 


The Business World 


indicated that the syndicate believed the gold ship- 
ments were nearly over for the time being. 

In regard to money rates, on Monday of last 
week call money advanced to 3 per cent., owing 
to the heavy loss of reserve reported by the 
banks the Saturday before, but the high rate 
brought out so much supply that a decline 
quickly took place. The bulk of the week’s 
business was done at 14 percent. Some deal- 
ers anticipate another, though slighter, reaction 
as the result of decreased bank reserves. In 
mercantile paper a good business is being done 
at 4 per cent. for sixty to ninety day bills re- 
ceivable. 


The new tariff has now 
been in operation a year, 
and it is interesting to 
observe the changes which have taken place 
during that time, many of which have been 
directly due to the altered tariff rates. The 
Appraiser of the Port of New York, Mr. Walter 
Bunn, is quoted by the New York “Times” 
as saying that the importations of leather and 
glass show a decrease. To this there are ex- 
ceptions in enameled and patent leather. 
Optical goods, musical instruments, and fancy 
goods show an increase of from Io to I5 per 
cent. over last year. The importations of silk 
(piece silks, silk-velvets, and plushes) have 
been greatly increased. Lace imports have 
fallen off 20 per cent. The increase in the 
drug division has been presumably about 25 
per cent. The importation of cut diamonds 
shows a large decrease both in number and 
value, but this is compensated for in uncut 
stones. ‘The importation of linen and cotton 
goods has increased gratifyingly. Woolens and 
woolen dress-goods from France, Germany, 
and England have been greatly stimulated by 
the present tariff; indeed, this season bids fair 
to be the largest ever known in the importa- 
tion of woolen dress-goods. For the same 
reason the importations of woolen and cotton 
hosiery have also increased. ‘The general im- 
portations of leather gloves have been rather 
less than formerly. Wines and liquors show 
an increase in number of invoices, buta marked 
decrease in quality and value. The importa- 
tions of coffee and teas have increased. Lem- 
ons and oranges have decreased. Cigars have 
fallen off over one-third, and tobacco corre- 
spondingly. Invoices of groceries are rapidly 
increasing. Lumber is now on the free list, 
but an increase in its importation has not been 
noticeable, nor has the importation of wood- 
pulp been increased, owing probably to the: 
reduction in home prices ca sed by competi- 
tion among our manufacturers. When the 
new tariff went into effect, the stock of sugar 
in the hands of dealers was very heavy, and 
for that reason the receipts for the first month 
were light, but during the past three months 
the importations have been large. Stationery, 
books, and photographs are now imported 
in increased quantities, and, since placed on 
the free list, the importations of paintings 
have been greatly augmented. On the whole, 
indications point to a steady increase of busi- 
ness, much of which is due to renewed confi- 
dence and activity, but some of which is also 
due to the changed rates of the tariff. 


A Year’s Working 
of the New Tariff 


The last issue of that in- 
dispensable publication, 
‘** Poor’s Manual,” gives 
us, as usual, some interest- 
ing statistics sh@wing the progress of transpor- 
tation in this country. We have now almost 
180,000 miles of railway track. The aggre- 
gate share capital is put at something over 
$5,000,000,000—a decrease of .09 per cent. 
over last year. The total funded debt is 
$5,665,000,o00o—an increase of 1.71 per cent. 
The gross traffic earnings last year were $1,- 
080,000,000, and the net earnings were $322,- 
000,000. It seems that about thirty-five per 
cent. of our roads are dividend-paying, and 
that the amount paid in dividends amounted 
to only 1.66 per cent. on the total stocks, and 
on all the dividend-payers to about 4.8 per 
cent. There is an interesting discussion of 
the causes which have resulted in the contin- 
ual lessening of returns on railway shares. 
There are only two well-known roads in Poor's 
list whose mileage has not materially increased 


Only 35 Per Cent. 
of our Railways 
Paying Dividends 





during tbe past fifteen years. These roads 
are the Boston and Albany and the Chicago 
and Alton. It is significant to note that every 
year of the fifteen the Albany has paid its 
eight per cent. regularly, and that in 1881 the 
Alton advanced its dividend to eight per cent. 
and has kept that rate eversince. The history 
of almost all the other roads has been that of a 
mileage expansion and a proportionate dividend 
reduction. Another impressive feature to 
which the * Manual ” calls attention is that of 
the steady increase in the average bonded in- 
debtedness. For last year the bonded debt 
per mile of completed road stands at $32,000. 


The new underground 
railway in London is 
to be six and a half 
miles long, and will run from Shepherd’s Bush 
to Liverpool Street. Contractors have agreed 
to build it for $16,220,000, this to include the 
purchase of land. It is estimated that with a 
train every two and a half minutes it will cost 
$760,000 a year to work it, and that at a fare 
of four cents per passenger, and seven million 
passengers a year for each mile, there will be 
a profit of 4 per cent. on debenture stock and 
5 per cent. on share capital, with a possible 
margin of 1 per cent. over. The method of 
construction differs delightfully from that pro- 
posed for the underground railway in New 
York. Instead of tearing up the most im- 
portant thoroughfare of a great city and 
checking transportation not only on it but 
also on the streets crossing it, instead of 
undermining tall buildings and unsettling real 
estate values, the London company sensibly 
proposes to buy private property at intervals 
of a quarter to half a mile along the route, and 
on the lots to sink shafts and from them con 
struct the tunnel. These lots will later on be 
utilized as the sites of railway stations. A 
speed of fifteen and a half miles an hour, in- 
cluding stops, is to be maintained. Electricity 
is to be the motive power. 


The New Underground 
Railway in London 


The revival of business has 
been of very great benetit 
to the textile industries of 
the country, according to 
the statement recently issued by the “ Ameri- 
can Wool and Cotton Reporter.” For the 
first six months of 1894 there were 116 new 
enterprises among woolen, cotton, knitting, 
silk, and miscellaneous mills; for the second 
six months, 147 ; and for the first six months 
of 1895, 201. Owing to the fact that the 
revival of activity did not begin until about 
the first of March, it is probable that the rate 
of 402 new industries for the entire year in 
these departments of activity will be exceeded. 
Our readers may be surprised to learn that, 
owing to the recent ed development of 
cotton-manufacturing there, North Carolina 
stands first in the number of new industries ; 
Pennsylvania comes second, and New York 
third. 


A Greater Expansion 
in Postal Issues 
than in Population 


Many New Mills 
in the 
Textile Industry 


To a certain extent the 
postal business of our 
Government indicates 
the trend of the coun- 
try’s commercial condition. It is therefore 
gratifying to know that for the last fiscal year 
the issues of stamped paper (postage-stamps, 
postal cards, stamped envelopes, and all forms 
of postage) show a larger total than was ever 
recorded in the Department’s history. While 
the population has been increasing only about 
2% per cent. a year, the advance in postal 
issues have been increasing of late nearly 4 
per cent., thus showing a greater expansion in 
business than in population. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 





Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week will be charged for each 
word in excess of thity. 


MUSIC AND GERWAN IN BERTUIN.—An 
American family residing in Berlin offers the comforts 
and care ot a refined home to young ladies wishing to 
study music _ or German. Number liv ited to seven. 
Hanoverian German spoken, and special lessons given 
if desired. References by permis-inn to Rev. C. F. 
Weitzel, Ass’t Pastor of Plymouth ( hurch, and to many 
others in the leading American cities. Address Mrs. 
RICE, 109 Kurfiirsten Strasse, Berlin. 


FOR OUTLOOK RE ‘DERs.—I can do shop- 
ping in New York to their advantage. Many years’ ex- 
perience in business gives me great advantages. Pur- 
chasing of every description promptly attended to and no 
commission charged. The best of reference given. Send 
for circular. Aderess Mrs. MARIE KIMBALL, No. 
215 W. 44th St., New York. 


YALE UNIVERSITY.—For sale or to rent, in 
New Haven, Conn., 14-room brick and stucco house ; 
two blocks from Yale College All modern conveniences. 
Garden, fruit-trees. etc. Excellent place for family hav- 
ing son: about to enter Yale. Address No. 9,393, 
Outlook Office. 


TWO VOUNG LADIES can be received into a 
refined home in Ziirich. Instruction given, assisted by 
native teachers, in modern languages, art. literature, and 
music. Preparation for foreign travel. References ex- 
changed. Address No. 9,483, care of The Uutlook. 


A PLEASANT HOME in quiet family desired for 
young lady, kinderga'tner. as near Madison Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth ‘Street as possible. Room may be unfurnished ; 
with independence as to meals. Refer to William H: 
Bosworth, 20 West 59th St., New York City. 


FLORENCE, JTAUY.—Desirable family Aension. 
Choice location, sunny rooms, and home comforts pro- 
vided. French and Italian spoken and taught. English 
understcod. Excellent references. Address Mme. ELISE 
CAMMARANO, Piazza Curtatone 3. 


DESIRABLE SITOCATION in good home.—A 
young woman with some knowledge of kis idergarten 
- ork wanted to take care of child three years old. Good 

ages given, good reterences, required. Address B., 
es fadison Ave., Albany, 


pence nrc A young lady, 
graduated from_a New York mindenperten, Gesires a 
position. She off-rs best references dress KINDE 
sARTEN, Coalburg, Kanawha County, West Virginia. 


WA NTED-—For the winterseason,a furnished board- 
ing-house, rent moderate, in a winter resort convenient 
to New York City. First-class references ' on Ad- 
_ 30x 26, Mount Pocono, Monroe Co., 


N THE SUNNY SOUTA.—A home beautifully 
wieder healthfulness unexcelled, purest of spring 
a: abundance of fruit—for sale at a bargain wow. 
F. C. ABBOTT, Hendersonville, 


. ‘LADY wants a position in vo > ork City as visit- 
ing or resident governess. English branches, Latin, 
German, French, Music. Sixteen years’ experience. Ad- 
dress E. W., Belvidere, New Jersey. 


A GERMAN TEACHER with good recommen- 
dations and highest references desires a position in a 
school or family. Address G. B. . No. 9,498, care of 
The Outlook. 


WANTED-—Four paren, unfurnished rooms, private 
family, Brooklyn or New York, first-class table board, 
and references. W. H. TOLMAN, Haworth, New 
Jersey. 

WANTED—For fall term, position in or near New 


York City as visiting teacher to backward child or child 
ofa arrested development. Address M. F., Germantown, 


WANTED-—A pleasant room with board between 
oth and qth Streets, West. References exchanged 
E. L., 105 W. 74th St., New York City. 


A YALE GRADUATE would tutor or instruct an 
hour or two a day in or near New York City. References. 
Address E. G. FRENCH, No. 9,496, this office. 
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Sanatorium 


An institution for the , Searonale ly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer. Tumors, and = malignant 
growths, without the use of the ‘kn 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and refernces, free. _Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


R.L. Day & Co. 
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WHEN JADED.... 


use Pabst a Exe 

tract, the Best Tonic 

DOWN it wiil restore good 
health andspirits. At druggists. 


PABST MALT EXTRACT 
There is substance to it; it is : 
vivifying, life producing; gives 
vim and bounce—it braces. 


The «BEST”’ Tonic... 





SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
‘Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 (4) ga es, State, County, City.and School Warrants 
Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
7% prompt interest payments. Best references. 
O Correspondence solicited. 
8% JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
0 Seattle, Washington 
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SELL WESTERN MORTGAGE 


or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs— Like a Good Temper, 
“WE | somrcent investmentinetesd? "Address the" “ Shed Brigh 

Beston Realty, pe rt ae rest Co. ; “ $a rig (ness 
BUY | senct for our Biestuitable Building, Boston om fe Everywhere.” 
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Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
‘ost-Office. 

The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address,.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week betore the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.— Ifa subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Re:mmnit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money Order, 
pete to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed : 

‘THE OUTLOOK. 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Notes and Queries 


Will you please explain Matt. xii., 32: John vi., 
44? In John ix., 38. is the word * worshiped” the 
same word as the one reterred to in ‘Classes of 
Passages,” Note 1V., by the American Revisers ? 

To understand the first passage, remember that 
people may differ about the forms and acts in which 
the spirit of goodness appears. Soa good man may 
be pardonably, though unjustifiably, spoken ill of by 
good men. Seer Tim.i., 13. But to oppose good- 
ness, knowing it to be goodness, is to put one’s self 
beyond the pale of persuasion toward the right. In 
such a state a man has simply disqualified himself 
for taking the forgiveness which is open tohim. On 
the other hand, one must not think that a man in 
this unforgivable state cannot get out of it; other- 
wise he would not be responsible for remaining in it. 
The second passage means that men are drawn to 
Christ by that which is divine in him, and that only. 
Then through him they rise into spiritual life here 
and hereafter. ‘* The last day ” does not mean the end 
of the world, but its final period. which began with 
Christ, the period specially of the unfolding life of 
the spirit. As to the third passage, your conjecture 
is correct. 


Kindly furnish me a list of works for use with a 
class about to take up the study of social conditions 
at the time ot Christ and the founding of the Church. 
I have Fisher and Pressensé, but think there must 
be others available. F. A. 

See Schmidt’s ‘* Social Results of Early Chris- 
tianity ” (Isbister, London), Uhlhorn’s *‘ Conflict of 
Christianity and Heathenism,” and ‘Christian 
Charity in the Ancient Church” (Scribners, New 
York). These can be found in good public libraries. 


By what modern English Cabinet Minister were 
these words of the King of Israel made use of ina 
public speech: * Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this thing ?” S.A. 

We do not recall the name of any English Cabinet 
Minister who used these words, but we do recall the 
fact that when Sir Edwin Landseer proposed to Syd- 
ney Smith the painting of the latter's portrait, the 
humorist replied, “Is thy servant a. dog, that he 
should do this thing ?” ; 


Some few years ago you gave the inclosed charade 
to your readers, but I have never seen any answer to 
it published, nor have I been able to discover it for 
myselt : 


** T sit on a rock while I’m raising the wind, 
But, the storm once abated, I’m gentle and kind. 
I see kings at my feet, who wait but my nod 
To kneel in the dust where my footsteps have trod. 
Though seen by the world, I’m known to but few ; 
I'he Gentiles detest me, I’m pork to the Jew ; 
I never have passed but one night in the dark, 
And that was with Noah, all alone in the ark. 
My weight is three mites. my length is a mile, 
And when I’m discovered, you’!l say, with a smile, 
My first and my last 1s the wish of our Isle.” 


M. H. S. 
We do not remember printing this. Perhaps some 
reader can give the answer. 


Can any one tell me through the columns of your 
paper where | can tind the words and music of a 
song that used to be sung in the Sunday-schools 
years ago entitled ‘* The Master Has Come Over 
Jordan”? I know of several who have lately tried in 
vain to find it. R. W. P. 


A correspondent asks: ‘* Are the books of the New 
festament in Greek published separately anywhere 
in this country or England?” In White’s **Gram- 


mar-School Texts, with English Vocabularies,” 
beautiful little volumes published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., London and New York, the inquirer 
may find what he wants. Each of the Gospels, the 
Acts, Romans, and perhaps other Epistles, had 
os ae separately in 1892, They are ~~ 
ooks. 6s 


‘*F, J. C.” asks the authorship of the lines : 


‘** He doeth all things well, 
We say it now with tears ; 
But we shall sing it with those we love 
Through bright eternal years.” 


They are the closing lines of a poem entitled ‘‘ Part- 
ings,’”’ and are to be found in the volume * Ezekiel, 
and Other Poems.” B. M. 


Can any one give the remainder of this hymn, or 
tell where it can be found, and the author? The 
first two lines are: 


‘*] and my burden, my Master, 
1 come at thy mercitul call.” 


m H. W. M. 


Did Longfellow take the thought of his ** Psalm of 
Life,” or the meter, or any part of it, from anything 
in any other language? S. 








Armenia 
Extracts from Recent Letters 


From a doctor of Van, June 12, 1895, 
speaking of a visit from a correspondent of 
the Associated Press: 


He left yesterday, returning through Persia, not 
having been allowed to go to Bitlis (that is, not 
allowed by the Government). He was able to get 
a good idea of the position of things here. We hardly 
halt realized before what the true condition of things 
in the vilayet was. It won’t take many months of 
waiting on the part of the Sultan to insure the com- 
pletion of the work of extermination of the Chris- 
tians, which he seems to have set himself to accom- 
plish, and then there will be no further object for the 
Powers to intertere with his business so imperti- 
nently. The process is going on here as vigorouslv 
as if no idea of anything like reform had ever entered 
into the brain of the wildest philanthropist. 


From Bitlis, June, 1895. He writes from 
Moorh, whither he had gone to do something 
for the relief of the suffering ones : 


Though we haven't heavy funds in hand now, yet if 
hindrances can be removed we are confident more 
willbe forthcoming. Christiansin Bitlis have raised 
about 150 lire ($660), which the donors wish us 
to keep a tight grip on, notwithstanding they have 
their own formidable committees here and there. 
Sums are being raised in Van and Erzroum, and pos- 
sibly will be in Trebizond. The Patriarchate in 
Constantinople is sending on 125 lire by the last 
post, with hope of more to follow if hindrances 
may be removed. Though our Acting Governor 
(a former member of the Commission) promised to 
write a letter to the Mutaserrif (governor) here, and 
seemed to indorse my coming (although he demurred 
at my entering the devastated district when | hinted 
that that might be necessary to secure proper distribu- 
tion), yet | tind he has not doneso, and the latter offi- 
cial tells me that he cannot authorize any such move- 
ment until instructions come. He claims to have 
written and to hope for a prompt reply by telegraph. 
I have also telegraphed him, reminding him that the 
promised letter has not come, and so relief for the 
Sassoun famished ones is hindered. We shall see 
what will come of that move. Still, it is clear that 
the wish of the Government is not to have these 
poor people established again among their native 
hills, but to leave them as vagrant beggars unti! they 
become extinct. The Kurds in certain regions openly 
oppress, beat, and wound those left or gathered there, 
in all upwards of 3.000, saying, ‘** You are to get out 
ot here and we are to possess these regions.” as if it 
were acrime that any of them are left alive. The 
Mutaserrif said to me, ** They won't take our money; 
whv should other money be given them ?” 

I replied. ‘* But they are afraid to sign such papers 
= required of them as a condition of receiving 
ata,” 


Mr. Shipley (English) takes hold with all the 
energy he can spare trom other arduous duties, tele- 
graphing to Constantinople, advising. He feels that 
there should be an independent organization for re- 
lief and that I should head it, since the Turks would 
not have such prejudice against missionaries, who 
are so often engaged in humanitarian efforts, as they 
would against civilians like them, and, most of all, 
against Armenians, who would at once be regarded 
as using money in other ways. In deference to his 
(Mr. Shipley’s) strong feeling on the subject, and see- 
ing how great the need is to save life, | did not pro- 
test when I found he had put my name into his tele- 
grams to the embassy as head ot this independent 
relief party. 

More than one hundred oxen are loaned from cer- 
tain near villages—our terribly poor village ot Hara- 
doric furnishing twenty-six—to go to the nearest dis- 
trict, Shadagh, to plow and sow the better fields to 
millet in common, so that the poor people mav not 
die. The villages on this plain and many of the 
people in the city are without bread, as hundreds 
upon. hundreds have been teeding upon them 
for these six months and more. Going trom my 
quarters at the chapel down through the market, it 
seems as though about every third person one sees is 
a refugee. A pittance is b-ing given out by Chris- 
tians here, barely enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether, though we all teel that they should return to 
their own district as soon as it can prudently be done 
and life be secure. 

The consuls live in hope the Gordian knot will 
soon be cut so they can leave. though, for safety’s 
sake, Mr. Shipley stays on till the new Vice-Consul, 
Hampson, arrives from Erzroum, The Turkish 





members constituting the Commission proper (the 
foreign consuls were only assistants) wait for an 
order to come on. having made formal declaration 
as President and Secretary that the business is enc- 
ed. ‘Tired of waiting, they have sent a telegram 
asking orders. I believe rascality is only too preva- 
lent in many places. Cattle are being carried off, 

eople beaten for taxes and_ thrown into prison. 
here is great suffering in prison, poor provincials 
being sick and dying off at a fearful rate, being 
abused so long and unaccustomed to aught but the 
good air and water of the mountains. Or the twenty- 
two companions of one Murad (one o’ the only two 
outsiders who tried to stir up to self-defense) but 
eleven remain alive, though it is less than six months 
since they were seized, and three of these now lie at 
the point of death: while neither father. mother, 
nor wife is allowed to look into their faces through 
a grated window and to speak a farewell word, and 
so the poor ones weep before us. Such a farce. to 
have everything held thus in suspense these months, 
people meeting a living death, worse than the fate of 
those who fell in the massacre, with representatives 
ot three strong Governments right before them, and 
yet nothing to be done to stop it till the long-prom- 
ised reform may perchance come to put an end to it! 


From Bitlis, June 26, 1895: 


Were it not for the poverty and utter standstill 
of all business, and consequent Jack of employment, 
we could wait [for the promised reform] with 
more patience. but it seems as though the burden 
of the whole Christian popuJation was upon us. 
Yesterday a sheik told one of our Protestants: “| 
have three thousand men at my back, and if any 

nefit does come to the Armenians, I shall sum- 
mon them and you willbe massacred.’ We suppose 
it is only a threat, but Bitlis is full of these fanatical 
sheiks who say, ‘* We took the land with the sword, 
and our ‘ Book’ says we must give it in blood.’ The 
Lord will care for us, and we will not be over-anx- 
ious. This Pasha seems to be doing all he can to 
keep things quiet. 


Is your Brain Tired? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It a aged the needed food for the brain and nerves 
and makes exertion easy. 








Books by 


Amory H. Bradford, D-D. 


‘These books will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt 
of the price by The Outlook. 


The Sistine Madonna 


A Christmas Meditation. Cloth, decorated : 
Madonna and Child frontispiece ; 50 cents. 
Japan Parchment paper, 35 cents. 

““ A tender, thoughtful, appreciative tribute to the 
wonderful picture; to the heart and brain that 
wrought it; most of all to the wonderful facts that 
inspired it.”—Advance. Si hes ; : 

“There could be no lovelier gift.””—/ndianapolis 
News. 


Spirit and Life 
Thoughts for To-Day. 16mo, Vellum Clo. 
$7.00. 


“ Questions which have always been debated with 
an immense amount of controversy, most of which 
has served only to convert dusk into darkness. This 
little volume really flashes a clear light upon the 
subject. Rarely do we find so much freshness of 
thought combined with so much felicity of diction. 
he Christian World, London, Eng. 

“ Discloses the heart of a Christian pastor, and lets 
us into the secret of the hold he has upon his people 
and the influence he exerts beyond the borders of his 
parish.’—New Englander and Yale Review. 


Old Wine: New Bottles 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form. 
[The Living God; The Holy Trinity; 
What is Left of the Bible; The Immortal 
Life.] 16mo, White Leatherette, 35 cents. 


*“ Lofty spiritual teaching enforced in a fit elo- 
quence all the nobler because free of narrowness, 
enriched by wide reading and enforced by aclear, 
sound, and reverential mind.” — The Modern Church, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

“Fearless, frank, and serene ‘.. ..zanner, and always 
with a hopeful attitude toward the thought and 
speculation of the present day.” —/ndependent, N.Y. 


The Pilgrim in Old England 


The Origin, History, Present Condition, and 
Outlook of the Independent or Congre- 
gational Churches in England. [Andover 
Lectures.] Cr. 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

* Summarizes, with new light and scholarly detail, 
the story of English Christianity. . . . All through 
his timely and interesting work the author casts 
much light upon American religious life also... - 

In reality we have here an able and brilliant mono- 

graph on international religionin Anglo-Saxondom.”’ 

—Literary World, Boston, 
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Bits of Fun 


It’s a wise child that knows that it doesn’t 
know more than its own father.—Somerville 
Journal. 


Mamma—Willie, where are those apples 
gone that were in the storeroom? Willie— 
They are with the gingerbread that was in the 
cupboard.— Pittsburg Bulletin. 


«And now,” said his Royal Highness, when 
the executioner had led the culprit to the 
highest battlement of the palace, “it is time 
to drop the subject.”— /zdianapolis Journal. 


Miss East (at an Oklahoma ball)—Pardon 
me for treading on your toe, sir. Alkali Ike 
(gallantly)—Not a-tall, mom! Not a-tall, I 
assure you! Pardon me for having a toe.— 
Puck. 

Customer— What has become of your assist- 
ant? Barber—Started for himself; he is 
tired of working by the day, I suppose. Cus- 
tomer—I thought you paid him so much a 
thousand words.—Zi/e. 


“ Do you think, Professor,” said a musically 
ambitious youth, “ that I can ever do anything 
with my voice?” “ Well,” was the cautious 
reply, “ it may come in handy to holler with in 
case of fire.’— Washington Star. 


An absent-minded young preacher in New 
England, wishing to address the young ladies 
of the congregation after the morning services, 
remarked from the pulpit that he would be 
very glad if the female brethren of the congre- 
gation would remain after they had gone home. 
—Standard. 


“ Which stands the higher in your country, 
the politician or the literary man?” asked the 
visiting Englishman. “ Oh,” answered the care- 
less native, “they are about even, I guess. 
One gets vindicated and the other gets syndi- 
cated.”"—Jndianapolis Journal. 


Mother—I wish you would rake up the dead 
leaves in the yard. Small Sammy—I’ve got a 
sprain in my wrist, an’ growin’-pains in my 
right leg, an’—an’ cramps in my left one, an’ 
headache and toothache. Mother—After you 
have raked the leaves into a pile, you may set 
it on fire and jump overit. Sammy—Whoopee ! 
Where’s the rake ?— Observer. 


A lady friend at Malden tells the Listener 
this story: “Once I had occasion to buy a pair 
of boots in a strange city. I went into the first 
shoe-store I came to. An Irish gentleman was 
behind the counter. ‘ Fwhat are your wishes, 
ma’am ?’ said he. ‘A pair of boots, please.’ 
‘Fwhat number? ‘Threes.’ He gave me 
a queer look, went to the back part of the 
store, and presently returned with an apolo- 
getic air, but no boots. ‘I’m sorry,’ said he, 
‘but we have only wan pair o’ threes in the 
shtore, and wan o’ thim is a foor.’”—Aoston 
Transcript. 

The following incident is told of the new 
Canon of Westminster: “ Having been terribly 
interrupted by the incessant coughing of his 
congregation, he suddenly paused in his ser- 
mon and interjected the remark, ‘ Last night 
I was dining with the Prince of Wales!’ The 
effect was miraculous; and a solemn silence 
reigned as the preacher continued: ‘As a 
matter of fact, my dear brethren, I was not 
dining with the Prince of Wales last night, 
but with my own family. Iam glad, however, 
to find that I have at last secured your atten- 
tion.’ ”"— Examiner. 


A Story of Dr. Chalmers 


_ In the “ Youth’s Companion” there is an 
interesting story of the celebrated Dr. Chal- 
mers. A gentleman visiting Edinburgh had 
heard a great deal about the wonderful ora- 
torical powers possessed by some members of 
the General Assembly, and, being anxious to 
ear and judge for himself, paid an early visit 
toit. Next to him sat an elderly, hard-fea- 
tured, sdlemn-faced man, who was leaning 
with both hands on a heavy stick, which he 
eyed with great concentration of gaze, scarcely 
lifting his eyes from his absorbed contempla- 
tion of it. Soon the stranger’s attention was 





tiveted upon the speaker who had opened the 





day’s discourse. The wonderful command of 
language which he possessed, combined with 
his eloquence of style and the peculiarity of 
his manner, excited the listener’s curiosity toa 
great degree. “ Can you tell me whois speaking 
now ?” he asked, eagerly, turning to the sober- 
faced old man beside him. ‘“ Who's speaking 
now ?” echoed the old man, lifting his eyes 
from the contemplation of the stick to fix 
them in contemptuous amazement upon his 
interlocutor. “ That, sir, is the great Dochter 
Chawmers, and I’m holdin’ his stick !” 


The King’s Household of Bible- 
Readers 


Christians everywhere agree that to “ grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of the truth” 
the Bible should be read and studied. We 
rejoice that to many God’s Word is their 
greatest delight. Many have read it through 
again and again. But there are many others 
who have resolved to read the Bible daily and 
faithfully who have failed in their resolution, 
and missed the blessed result of daily contact 
with the Best Book. Others still there are who 
read every day some portion of Scripture but 
fail of satisfactory results because their read- 
ing is disconnected and fragmentary instead of 
consecutive and systematic. 

While it is a good thing to view the country 
in a near and particular way, itis of great ad- 
vantage to climb the mountain and from its 
top get a comprehensive view of the whole 
land. Hence we urge the reading of the whole 
Bible, that in the light of the whole we may 
better study particular passages. 

This is the foundation idea of the King’s 
Household. We want to see God’s people 
everywhere engaged in daily systematic study 
of the Bible in its entirety. The course covers 
four years, and a certificate is awarded at the 
close. The Advisory Board of the King’s 
Household are the Rev. Philip L. Jones, D.D., 
the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., the Rev. 
J. M. Stifler, D.D., and the Rev. Lemuel Moss 
D.D. 

All are invited to join the new class now 
forming. ‘Those who desire membership may 
send their names to Mrs. E. H. Bronson, 
Salem, N. J. 


11l-Tempered Babies 


are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nourish- 
ment produces 11] temper. Guard against fretful 
children by feeding nutritious and digestible food. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
the most successful of all infant foods. 


Aoerol), 
Constable Ks Un. 


Fall Styles. 
CLOAKS, SUITS, 
WRAPS 


Novelties in Paris and London 
made Wraps, Jackets, Walking 
and Carriage Dresses. 

Latest styles city-made gar- 


ments for Ladies’ and Misses’ 
wear. 


Tazlor-made Suits to order. 
A., C. ©& CO. would invite 


attention to the changes made in 
this department. 


roadway K 19th ot. 
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Fy) HARTSHORNS suncacins 


NOTICE ae 
NAME TUS LABEL 

AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


5» HARTSHORN] 











’ Pure, Delicious Flavor. 
WHITMAN Ss Mix with boiling milk or 
INSTANTANEOUS _ water, and it’s made. 


CHOCOLATE. * rhinscnnn | 8% 








BUFFALO 


“T have for some 
time made use of 


over, better borne by the stomach.” 


“T have obtained 
excellent results from 
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logical diuretic.” 
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Springs 1 and 2.—For Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Uric ¢ 
Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous Prostration, &c. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, of Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General 
17, S. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous & 
System in the University of New York, etc., referring to Spring No. 2: 


K System, complicated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys or with a Gouty 
x Diathesis. The results have been eminently satisfactory. . 
* vears been a favorite with mein like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts 4 
*% better than any extemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, more- é 


Dr. John H. Tucker, of Henderson, N. C., President of the Medical 
Soctety of North Carolina, Member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, referring to Spring No. 1, says: 


affections dependent upon @ Uric Acid Diathesis, especially for pale, feeble, and 

anemic subjects—indeed for patients of this class, my experience teaches, that the 

© Water of Spring No.1 is more efficient than that of No. 2, and for such conditions 
I have no hesitancy in saying that it is a remedy of great potency.” 


Wm. . Baskerville, M. D., Oxford, N. C., referring to Spring ; 


tT} Spring No. 1, is a powerful tonic to 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the Nervous System as well as to 4 
the blood. I have known it to produce magical effects in Nervous Prostration, 
resulting from overwork, prolonged mental strain, etc., and convalescents from 
adynamic diseases have been restored to health in a surprisingly short time, the 
water being a direct blood producer, a valuable heart tonic and a physio- 


This Water is for sale by druggists generally, orin cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


» Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Prize Needlework Series, No. 4 


Just [ssued—150 Pages—Profusely [lu strated 









EW and Practical information about the Latest 
Designs in Lace Making, Embroidery, and 
Needlework in Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series, 
No. 4. 
It is a marked advance over its predecessors—Nos. 1, 
2, and 3—a practical guide for either the beginner or 
the accomplished worker. 150 pages—with 
illustrations, all of actual working designs— 
the personal contributions of the brightest 
needleworkers from all parts of the country— 
several Color Plates—Lace Curtains _illus- 
trated—and all made with Barbour’s Threads. 
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Book No. 4 mailed to any 
address on receipt of Io cts. 
Books Nos. 1, 2, and 3, each repre- 


senting the best designs of their respec- 
tive years, 10 cents each. 
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PURITY | 


Registered Tradt- Var’: 


SOMETHING NOVEL 


and appropriate in cloths for 


ROUND TABLES 


Meeting a need which the housekeeper who 
uses a round dining-table has often felt, and 
obviating the untidy appearance which the : hh 
square cloth, with its corners dragging on ‘ I c | eS 
the floor, gives to the round table. Yh 

We are now showing 


ROUND TABLE CLOTHS we 


— 


in handsome designs and qualities, three, p pa 
three and a half, and four yards in diameter ; Onus ExTRAG 
other sizes to come. : 


Our specialty is Housekeeping Linens. The newest 
and best things in these can always be had from us. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


THE LINEN STORE 
Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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